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PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW PERIODICAL WORK TO BE CALLED 


The Auervitan Ausnual Uegister 


OF HISTORY. AND, POLITICS. 


@umminss, Hiriann. & Co, and OtrvEREveRrertr propose. to publish by. sulscription; 
attew work, to be entitled The American: Annual Register of History and Politics. Por 
the general plan of the- work, they refer to the subjoined exposition ofvlie ediior, “Ht 


is the intention of the publishers, to.spare ‘no efforts or expense to make it worihynof 
the public. attention. It will be printed annually,:aa one ottavo volume, of about 
900 large pages, of which a considerable portion will be in small type. “The present 
design of the publishers is to,issue the volume, it two parts; consisting each of about 
450 pages, aiid published: about the months of July and January respectively. Should, 
however, the. nature of the work be found, on trial to render itehighly convenient tosis. 
sue the whole volumn at once, the publishers reserve to themselves the liberty of.such 
an arrangement, | 


CONDITIONS. 
The American Annual Register ,shall be printed on handsome paper with a -good 
type, in.an annual volume of abont 900 pages, to be issued.in two parts, semiannually. 
The annual subscription. price is $5, ors$z,50 for each part. 
The first part will be publishedin the month «f July, next. 
3 ~~ #OU MMINGS, HILLIARD-AND CO, 
OLIVER EVERETT. 














Boston; March 1, 1824. 


) THE AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER. 

Tur oldest work, under the titleofan Aunwal Revzister, is believed to, be that whch was 
first published by Dodsley. The plan of it was suggested te that bookseller by: Mr. 
Burke, and the.first volune was issued in 1758. If any téstimony to the yalue of this 
work were needed,beyond the fact that Burke himself was, for some years, the princi- 
pal contributor to the historical part of it, it might be found in the rapid eall-for three 
or four editions of some, of the first yolumes. Not only has the work, commenced un- 
der these favourable guspices, .been.continued in England to> the-present day; but 
tival publications of great merit have for several years appeared both at London and 
at Edinburgh. The-historical. portion of the latter is peered to. be the’production of 
Mr. Southey,and.Siv.Walter. Scott. So strongly has the general -opinion been, pro- 
nouncéd in favour of this species.of publication, that the Asiatic, danyal. Register has’ 
deén undertaken, for the affairs of the East alone, In France, for the-five last. years, 
a similar work has been published under the name of the dunudire historique universetle. 
Nor has the utility of such a work remained upacknowledyed in ,Ameti¢a.. Three 
highly respectable publications, substantially of the kind in question have been within 
a Few years commenced in this country, and-though not permanently contitived,. they 
were received in a manger, decisive of the public:approbation of: works of this charac- 
ter. 

No country perhaps in the worldean'be named, for which an Annual Register of 
History and Politics is better calculated than this.’ As tliereis no country, where the 
pests in.theitdree, popular capacity, farnish so much of the, materials of theirown | 

istory, and have so great an agency i:the politics of. the country, there must bea», 
proportionate call for information on these subjects. “The dail eee it is true, is con- 
ind bringing it back from 






















































































stently diffusing information tothe , extremes of the couatte an | 
the extremes to the centre, There are, however, probably but few persons who have 
mot felt that the very abundance, with whith this mtelligence is poured out, me; after 
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For the Utiea Christian Repository. 
Exposi rion oF Romans 9. 3. 
For I could wish that myself were 


accursed from Christ, for my breth- 
ren, my Kinsmen, according to the 


esh. 
The doctrines revealed in this chap- 


ter, are extremely interesting to : 


descriptions of men. They uniformly 
awaken their feelings, and compel 
them to discover, in a greater or less 
degree, the moral state of their hearts 
Every verse has passed the ordeal ot 
the strictest criticism; especially the 
one under consideration. No one has 
been more closely investigated, nor 
has any one more perplexed “those who 
would depart from its obvious mean- 
ing. No particular notice will, at 
present, be taken of the various and 
discordant expositions which have 
been given. The principal object 
will be to prove, from the established 
tules of exegesis, that the design of the 
apostle was to convey the precise 
ideas, which the literal construction 
of the English translation presents. 

In the passage under consideration, |, 
taken in its connection, the design o 
the apostle appears to be, to express || 
the sacrifice he would make, could he, 
by such a sacrifice, save his nation 
from final perdition. “I say the truth | 
in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 


also bearing me witness in the Holy | 


Ghost, that I have great heaviness, 
and continual sorrow in my heart. 
For I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen, according to the flesh.” 

The words, “accursed from Christ,” 
are not equivocal. Their common 
received meaning is, to be separated | 
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To be separated from 
Christ, is to be separated from all the 
blessings of his atonement. 

That this was the meaning of the 
apostle Paul, appears evident from the 
ae considerations. 

. From the literal translation and 
sinimadie of the original. 

It will not be denied but that the 
passage will bear a different transla- 
tion. The only method, therefore 
by which we can obtain the true sense 
of the passage, is to try both transla- 
tions by the established rules of exege- 
sis. It is well known, that in render- 
ing one language into another, differ- 
ent words may be used, and words 
which will materially alter the sense 
of the writer. But an invariable and 
established rule of just translation is 
to give the most literal translation of 
the words, unless some just cause can 
be shown, why there should be a de- 
parture from such a literal use of 
words. 

It will not be denied that the ori- 
ginal is literally translated in our Eng- 
lish copies. But if it can be made to 


f|| appear that a literal translation is 


| hostile to any fundamental doctrine of 


| revealed religion, or inconsistent with 


the context; then depart from a literal 
‘translation, and use one that will re- 
_move these difficulties. 

But it is contended that no such 
reasons exist in the present case. If 
the apostle was willing to sacrifice 
himself for the good of his nation, this 
discovers no selfishness, and is hostile 
to no scriptural doctrine, but, on the 
contrary, shows an amiable disposition 
of heart. 

This argument is irresistible, until 
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it can be proved that the translation | 
is not literal, or until there can be 
shown some just reason for departing 
f:u:n a literal translation of the pas- 
sage. 

2. Such a sacrifice as is expressed | 
in the passage, is no greater than be- 
nevolence demanded. 

Benevolence consists in wishing 
well to all sensitive beings. It uni-| 
formly estimates the happiness of ev- 
ery creature according to its real 
worth, or capability of enjoying hap- 
piness or suffering misery. 
sential to its existence, that a greater || 
good be uniformly preferred to a less |, 
one. It was this that led the benevo- 
lent Son of God to endure the curse of 
the law, “that God might be just and 
justify him that believeth.” And the |; 
same temper of heart would have led || 
the apostle to wish himself accurs- 
ed from Christ, if, by it, he could ef- 
fect the salvation of millions of his 
kinsmen according to the flesh. It 
was in itself better “that one man 
should be accursed from Christ,” than 
“that the whole nation” should perish. 

Notwithstanding the happiness and | 
eternal salvation of Paul was of equal | 
value, in itself considered, with the 
happiness and salvation of any one 
of his brethren; yet it was not equal 
in value to the endless felicity of them 
all. If, therefore, he loved his neigh- 
bor as_ himself, benevolence would 
have led him to renounce all the bless- 
ings of the gospel, could he, by so do- 
ing, deliver the whole nation of the 
Jews, then existing, from everlasting 
burnings. 

To deny this, is to deny every prin- 
ciple of benevolence. It is virtually 
to deny that benevolence induced the | 
Father to sacrifice his beloved Son | 
for sinners; or that benevolence led 
the Lord Jesus to give “himself a ran- | 
som for all.” In one word, it is to | 
deny that a less good is ever to be 
sacrificed for a greater. 

Why may not the apostle be allow- 
ed to express what he ought to feel? 
When he speaks the language of be- 


nevolence, why should inyention be 
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| racked, and every art of criticism and 
sophistry be used, to put a different 
construction on his words? 
Had this been his language while jn 
'a state of nature, doubts might, with 
the greatest propriety, have been ep. 
tertained of his sincerity, or of the 
correctness of the translation. But, 
las his life, exertions, sufferings and 
death evinced the great benevolence 
| of his heart, we are bound to give a 
literal construction of the passage un- 
der consideration. 
3. Other pious and inspired writers 
| have expressed themselves in a similar 
manner, where this is the obvious 
meaning of their words. 

Though this instance of Paul’s be. 
nevolence were the only one of the 
| kind left on divine record, we should 
be under obligation to receive it as 
true; but as there are other instances 
of a similar nature, they confirm this 
opinion of the design of the apostle. 

Moses, the ancient lawgiver of Is- 
rael, expressed himself in language, if 
possible, more strong and decisive. 

While he was receiving the law 
from God, on mount Sinai, (Ex. 32,) 
Aaron and Israel were renouncing the 
God of their fathers, and paying di- 
vine homage to a golden calf. The 
anger of God waxed hot against them. 
Moses saw that their destruction was 
near. He prayed that mercy might 
be extended to them. ‘The answer 
was, “Let me alone, that my wrath 
may wax hot against them, and that 
I may consume them; and I will make 
of thee a great nation.” On the 
morrow, Moses renewed his supplica- 
tions, and tendered himself as an 
atonement for Israel. He said, “Oh! 
this people have sinned a great sin— 
Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their 
sin; if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book which thou hast written.” 
The answer of God to this prayer, 
and his subsequent conduct determine 
the import of the words of Moses. 
“And the Lord said unto Moses, who- 
soever hath sinned against me, him 
will [blot out of my book. Therefore, 
now go, lead the people unto the place 
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Should it appear that the great apos* 


behold mine angel shall go before ll tle to the Gentiles had some udileiate 


thee: nevertheless, in the day when I 
cisit, I will visit their sin upon them.” 

This reply supposes, that to be blot- 
ted from the book of God, was the 
proper punishment of sin. For, if it 
was not, why did God reply “Whoso- 
ever hath sinned agaivst me, him will 
[blot ont of my book?” This con- 
struction is confirmed by John. Com- 
pare Rev. 3. 4, with the words of Mo- 
ses. The plain language of Moses 
appears to be this: ‘If now you can 
pardon this guilty people, pardon 
them; but if you cannot do it without 
some sacrifice, here, I tender myself; 
take away my part out of the book of 
life’? It is by no means an improba- 
ble conjecture, that the apostle had 
before him, this instance of Moses, 
when he expressed himself in the lan- 
suage of the text. Such a tender of 
his salvation, must have convinced his 
brethren, that the followers of Jesus 
were actuated by the same benevo- 
lence that so uniformly shone in the 
life of their leader and lawgiver. But 
whether this supposition is true or 
false, the cases of Moses and Paul are 
parallel. 

The language of David when he 


commanded the ark to be returned to 


Jerusalem, and that of Job, when God | 


| of all things, &c. are founded on the 


had “removed his hope as a tree,” 
manifest the same benevolent tem- 
per of heart. ‘The least that can be 
said of them, is, that they prove, be- 
yond controversy, that a less good 
should be sacrificed for a greater. 

Such instances left on sacred record, 
confirm the literal construction of the 
words of the apostle, and afford strong 
if not conclusive testimony, that when 
he wished himself accursed from 
Christ, he was willing to be forever 
separated from all the blessings of the 
gospel, if by so doing, the salvation of 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
night be effected. 

It will only be added, 

4. That such a degree of benevo- 
lence, the gospel of Jesus requires of 
Cvery person. 





exercises of holiness, which are not 
commonly granted to saints, this would 
afford no just ground to vary the lit- 
eral translation. Manifestations were 
made to him of an uncommon nature. 
To suppose that such an extraordinary 
servant of the Lord Jesus should have 
his heart filled with benevolence to 
so great a degree, as to be willing to 
be forever accursed, that he might 
save his brethren from endless ruin, 
is by no means an improbable suppces 
sition. But if the requisitions of the 
gospel are examined, it will be found, 
that such benevolence is required of 
every saint. 

“Without holiness, no man can see 
the Lord.” floliness is defined by 
the Lord Jesus to consist in supreme 
love to God and disinterested benevoe 
lence to all men. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” “On 
these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” There can 
be no holiness where such love does 
not exist. 

But is it possible to possess suck 


‘love, and yet be unwilling to sacrifice 


a less good for a greater? All the re 
quisitions of the gospel, which enjvin 
self-denial, charity, enduring the loss 


broad basis of love to our neighbor, in 
degree, equal to the love we exercise 
towards ourselves. If any one of the 


| humble followers of Jesus, by bein 
| forever separated from all the bless- 


ings which Christ procured, could se- 
cure the salvation of millions of his 
fellow mortals, but should refuse, 
would he possess the temper of heart 
which the gospel requires? 

This same apostle, in the chapter 
preceding, informs us, that, “if we 
have not the spirit of Christ, we «:e 
none of his.” But can that man pos- 
sess the spirit of Jesus, who will not 
sacrifice a less for a greater good, or 
who will not suffer a less evil, to deliv- 
er from a greater? 

If he cannot, where shall the bounds 
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of benevolence be fixed? Is he requi- 
red “to lay down his life for the life of 
his brethren,” and shall he not lay 
down his soul, for the souls of his 
brethren? If the gospel required 
Paul to suffer, as he did suffer for the 
salvation of sinners, where shall the 
extent of his sufferings end, if their 
deliverance can be effected by them? 

The fact is, that the very temper 
and spirit of the gospel are founded 
on the benevolence that-Paul express- 
es in the text, according to our trans- 
lation. This consideration fixes, be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, the mean- 
ing of the words which are under con- 
sideration. 

Such benevolence, the selfish hearts 
of the Jews would be disposed to con- 
trovert. He therefore is justifiable in 
the solemn appeal by which they are 
introduced: “1 say the truth in Christ, 
T lie not; my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost.” Such 
a solemn asseveration would have been 
needless, if his object had been to con- 
vince them that before his conversion, 
he was willing to abjure Christ. It 
can be justified on no principle but 
that the benevolent exercises of his 
heart were such, that to give them va- 
lidity to his brethren, they must be 
confirmed by the name of the Re- 
deemer, he loved, and the Holy Ghost 
in which he believed. 

To the exposition given, I am sen- 
sible there are objections,which are con- 
sidered formidable. An answer to 
two of them, it is believed, will answer 
any that have been raised. 

The first is, That the sentiment 
vindicated supposes, that the apostle 
was willing that the covenant of God 
with his people that they should per- 
severe to eternal life, should fail. For, 
unless that should be broken, he could 
not in this sense be accursed from 
Christ. 

This objection receives its whole 
force . from taking for granted that 
which is not true. It supposes, that 
the apostle wished himself accursed 
from Christ, unconditionally; or with 
this only condition, that they might 
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| be saved. But no such sentiment hag 
been vindicated in the above obserya. 
tions. ‘The words of Dr. Whitby on 
|| this passage, will very clearly express 
| the sentiment which has been support. 
ed. He paraphrases the apostle’s 
words thus: “1 could even wish, (if it 
were proper to make such a wish, if jt 
| would avail to make so many happy,) 
| J could even wish so great a blessin 
‘to my brethren, though with the loss 
| of my own happiness.” 

The apostle says, “I could wish;” 
that is, viewing thew salvation and 
my own, in themselves considered, | 
could sacrifice my own, to ensure 
theirs. Many things, in themselves, 
are desirable, which, all things bein 
considered, are not desirable. ‘The 
salvation of the fallen angels is in it 
self desirable; but when the purposes 
of God, and the good of his gover. 
ment are considered, their salvation is 
| not, on the whole, desirable. W hen Ged 
speaks of the final percition of ungod- 
ly men, as an event, simply consider. 
ed, he says, “As 1 live, 1 have no 
pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth.” But when the honor of his 
attributes, the dignity of his law, and 
the good of his universal government 
are considered, He says, “The wick- 
ed shall be turned into hell, and all the 

nations that forget God.” 

We may, with the same propriety, 
believe, that when God says, “He will 
have all men to be saved,” he will 
finally save all, as we may believe 
that when the apostle wished himseli 
accursed from Christ, for his brethren, 
he desired God to break his covenant 
of grace. Only view the apostle as 
speaking hypothetically, and the ob- 
| jection which has been noticed, with 
others of the same nature, vanishes 
into air. 

A second objection is, That the 
explanation given, implies, that Paul 
was willing to become the enemy of 
God. For, unless he became an enemy 
of God, he could not be accursed from 
Christ, agreeable to the exposition. 
It will not be denied that this is implied 
{in the literal construction of the pas- 
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sage. But though this be allowed in 
its greatest extent, it does not militate 
against the sentiment which has been 
yindicated. 

It is not so undesirable that one 
man should forever be an enemy to 
God, as it is, that many thousands 
should remain his eternal enemies. 
Let us suppose, that either Paul. or 
gil the nation of Israel, must become 
the enemies of God, and so forever re- | 
main. Which, now, would benevo- | 
lence choose, in itself considered, that | 
one individual should become the | 
frend of God, and thousands remain 
his enemies, or that thousands become 
his friends and one remain hisenemy? 

If it is desirable that one should be 
the friend of God, it is more desirable 
that one thousand should be _ his 
friends. If it was desirable that 
Paul should love God forever, it was 
more desirable that the thousands of 
Israel should do the same. If it was 
undesirable that the wpostle should be 
forever opposed to God, it was more 
undesirable, in itself considered, that 
all his brethren and kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh, should possess the 
same character. Benevolence, then, 
would have led the apostle to wish 
himself accursed from Christ, though 
he knew that it involved his eternal 
enmity to God, if, by so doing, mill- 
ions would be delivered from the same 
enmity, and become the cordial 
friends of the Lord Jesus. ‘The ob- 
jection,so far trom militating against the 
sentiment contended for in this essay, 
goes to confirm it. It shows the ex- 
tent of the benevolence of the apostle, 
and not his selfishness or sinfulness. 

The passage, as explained. affords 
matier for great improvement; time 
demands, however, that it only be ob- 
served, 

1. That there is an essential differ- 








ence between the spirit of the gospel, | 


and the spirit of the world. Had | 


Paul, by the passage explained, in-| 


tended only to express what he rae 


Wish in his state of nature, or that 
even in a state of grace, he was simply 
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willing to be excommunicated from |] ness, and bonds of iniquity. “Though 
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the church, or to suffer great bodily 
pain, wherein would he have mani- 
fested any temper of heart, different 
from what mankind in every age have 
possessed? All by nature are willing, in 
this sense, to be accursed from Christ. 
And what millions have endured ev- 
ery hardship, suffered hunger, and 
cold, and death itself, to save their 
country, and even their property? 
| But if the exposition given is cor- 
| rect, then the temper of the apostle’s 
heart differed essentially from that of 
the world. Where is that man, ina 
state of nature, who can say with the 
apostle, “I speak the truth in Christ, 
| I lie not; my conscience also bearing 
| me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I 
| have great heaviness, and continual 
| sorrow in my heart; for Lcould wish 
| that myself were accursed from Christ, 
| for my brethren, my kinsmen, accord- 
| ing to the fleshr” Such benevolence 
exists not in the heart of man by na- 
ture; it is the fruit of the grace of God. 

Mankind may love themselves, their 
| families, their riches, and their pleas- 
| ures, supremely; but will they so love 

the souls of perishing sinners? will 
they so highly estimate their eternal 
salvation? So far from this, many 
will not bestow, even of their abund- 
ance, a cent, to send the gespel to per- 
ishing millions. 

Such is not the temper and spirit of 
'the gospel of the benevolent Jesus, 
| Such was not the love of the primitive 
disciples of the Savior. They wil- 
| lingly offered their riches, their pleas- 
| ures, their lives, yes, their souls, as a 
sacrifice for sinners. 

2. This subject will assist those 
who profess to be the followers of the 
Lord Jesus to discover the true state of 
their hearts. “If a man think that 
he is something when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself.” We may pos- 
sess many things in common, with the 
real children of God, and yet be “al- 
iens from the commonwealth of Is- 
rael.”. We may possess much know- 
ledge, have great zeal, and ardent de- 
sires, and yet be in the gall of bitter- 
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I speak with the tongues of men and |j position of Matt. 10, 39, I confess ¥ 
of angels—though I bestow all my || felt as if his error was too palpable 
goods to feed the poor, and though I || to deserve a serious reply. The pas. 
give my body to be burned, and have || sage appeared so simple, and the 
not charity, lam nothing.” — Itis that || meaning so obvious, that a way-faring 
charity which “seeketh not her own;” || man, though a fool, need not err.— 
that charity which can adopt the lan- || But A. more discerning than myself 
guage of the apostle, in the text; that || seems to have anticipated evils, that 
charity which reigned uninierruptedly || my own experience has since taught 
in the bosom of our suffering Savior. me may emanate, even from the mis- 

Brethren, examine the nature of || construction of a passage, so simple as 
your benevolence; this will determine | the one in question. He answered 
the moral state of your heart. If dis- | smy views at once, and I verily thought 
interested, you are born of God; but || had set the subject at rest. But it is 
if selfish and sordid, “how dwelleth || with deep regret, that I find S. C. pre. 
the iove of God in you.” tends still to be unconvinced, and per- 


3. This subject discovers to sinners severing in his opinion. It is with 
what they must do, in order to be |j egret, I say, because truth is wrested, 
saved by the blood of Jesus. A few and scripture perverted, not only; but 
resolutions, ‘a few selfish tears and | because the unwary are misled, and 

rayers will effect no deliverance. | the prejudiced strengthened. 
The. selfishness of the heart must be | _ 5- ©.’s exposition of the passage is 
subdued; it must be exchanged for that | thus; “He that findeth his eternal life, 
supreme and disinterested benevolence | shall lose his eternal life, and he that 
which the gospel enjoins. Sinners, || loseth his eternal life, shall find his 
you must love God supremely, and eternal life.” In defence of this ex- 
your neighbor as yourselves,or you can- || Position, he appeals to the grammatic- 
not be saved. The spirit of Jesus al construction. If I were to contend 
must dwell in your hearts. He, with him on this ground, I would ap- 
though rich, became poor, that we : to the orignal, and maintain, 





through his poverty might become that from the grammatical and literal 
rich. He endured the curse of the || ™eaning of the passage, it must be 
law for his enemies. He voluntarily |} Construed thus; He that findeth his 
was accursed of his Father, (for curs- || f™por al life, shall lose his temporal 
ed is every one that hangeth on a life, and he that loseth his temporal 
tree,) that a door of mercy might be life for my sake, shall find his tempo- 
opened, that the hand of benevolence ral life. ‘This is the grammatical and 
might be extended for your relief. “To- literal meaning of the passage. The 
day, then, if you will hear his voice, || Greek word translated life means the 
harden not your hearts.” To-day be- life of the body, temporal, not eternal 
come reconciled to God. To-day, life. But are either of these construc- 
tender yourself a sacrifice. To-day || tons the meaning of the passage?— 
exercise that benevolence, without | Common sense replies No. 

which, not even the arm of God can | Now, what is the meaning of Christ? 
save you. Do you cry, “a little more He commences the chapter by com- 
sleep, a little more slumber?” Then |{ Missioning the Twelve to preach.— 
“sleep on; behold the hour is at hand.” He presents first to them the dangers 
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J.T. B. they must suffer, and says, “Beware 

—~orn— |of men; for they will deliver you up 

A eee | to the councils, &c. The brother shall 
EXPOSITION = 0 :' deliver up the brother to death; ve 
; ON OF MATTHEW 10. 39. || shall be hated of all men for my sake. 
Mr. Epiror, Next, he presents motives to induce 


Sin—When I first read 8. C.’s ex- ithem to encounter these dangers.— 
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“Fear God, who is able to destroy |! christian should be damned. 


both soul and body in hell,” rather 


than “men, who are able only to kill | 
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; then, that is willing to be damned, is 
| willing, against the will of God as re- 


the body.” “If ye deny my name } vealed. It is a dangerous doctrine. 
before men,” to save your life, and to || It casts a reflection upon the Atone- 


escape persecution, “I will deny you 
before my Father in Heaven.” 
ay yourselves.” Give up every ob- 
ject on earth, whether it be fathcr or 
mother, houses or lands, or your own 
life, if you would save your eternal 
life. He assures them that if they de- 
sert his cause, and dishonor his name, 
to save their life, and to escape perse- 
cution, they shall forfeit the life that is 
tocome. ‘This is the meaning of the 
passage. ‘This is clear, from the same 
passage, Written again by the other 
evangelists. In Matthew 16. 25, it is 
thus, and explained in the following 
verse; “For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it. 
“For what is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world and lose bis own 
soul?” What will it profit you to be 
happy in this life, for a little while, 
and lose your eternal life. The same 
is repeated in Mark 8. 35, 36, 37, 38. 
The same in Luke, 9. 24, 25, and al- 
sin Luke 17. 33. I cannot con- 
ceive how it is pussible for a mind 
that is not total darkness, to misun- 
derstand Christ. But if S. C. is not 
yet satisfied, I will simply refer him 
to John, 12. 25, where the same idea 
is again repeated, and in language that 
cannot be questioned, “He that lov- 
th his life shall lose it; and he that 
hateth his life in this world, shall keep 
it unto life eternal.” 

As to the doctrine that S. C. advo- 
cates, I shall say, without hesitation, 
that I believe it erroneous, and dan- 
gerous. It is erroneous because not 
found in God’s Bible. Unconditional 
submission, consists in a resignation to 
the will of Gud, as revealed. It is no 
where revealed in God’s Bible, to be 
the will of God that a christian should 
be damned; but, on the contrary, it is 
revealed to be against his will, and 
against his glory, and against the 
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‘ighest good of the Universe, that a /] his inspired apostles managed them, 


| ment, and the riches of divine love in 
offering us eternal life as a free gift, 
and in compelling sinners to accept of 
it. It is assuming the prerogatives of 
God; is adding a condition of salva- 
tion to those which have been made. 
It sows discord in churches, and 
breaks up societies. People that em- 
brace this doctrine are generally self- 
confident, uncharitable and censori- 
ous; (unhappy specimens of Christian 
character.) They hesitate not to pro- 
nounce all such as differ from them, 
either deceived or hypocrites. 
STABILITAS. 


—=00te 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY. 


That religious controversy is not 
unlawful, in itself, is fully evident from 
scripture. Michael, the archangel dis- 

| puted with the devil about the body 
of Moses. ‘That dispute was lawful. 
Paul, at Athens, disputed in the syna- 
gogue with the Jews, and in the market 
daily with them that met with him. 
He seems to have gone about, and 
sought opportunity for these disputes. 
| And doubtless he was to be commen- 
'ded for it. We are expressly com- 
manded to “contend earnestly for the 
faith which was once delivered to the 
saints.” Such contention, then, is an 
indispensable duty. ‘There can be no 
doubt, that when the gospel is attack- 
ed by its enemies, it is the duty of its 
‘friends to stand firm, and defend it 
faithfully against such attacks. 

But I confess that my feelings are 
very often hurt at the manner in which 
religious controversy is carried on. 
And, if [may judge from the very gen- 
eral dislike of religious controversy a- 
mong christians, their feelings are of- 
ten hurt’in the same way. If they 
were always managed with the same 
spirit with which the Lord Jesus and 
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no consistent christian could dislike || that God is the author of sin—he be 


them. 
being made of the sentiments and ar- 
guments of an opponent, it is too often 
the case that they are distorted, and 
caricatured, and called 

names. 
his statements, which he himself would 

not admit, and which he thinks do not 

follow, and then those inferences are 

represented as the sentiments he main- 

tains. The point which he attempts 

to support and to which his argu- 

ments are directed, is kept out of view, 

and some other point set up in its room, 

essentially different, though perhaps 

having some resemblance, and then it 

can be made to appear that his argu- 

ments do not support that point. And 

where these arts of sophistry cannot 

prevail, and a deficiency of arguments 

is felt, appeals-are often made to the 

passions and prejudices of mankind, 

which frequently have greater force 

than argument, especially with such as 

do not think closely. And_ besides 

this, personal attacks are often made 

upon an opponent; and, instead of his 

sentiments being refuted by fair argu- 

ment, and shown to be unsound and 

unscriptural, insinuations are thrown 

out against his personal character, im- 

proper motives and unchristian feelings 

are ascribed to him, with a view to 

prevent a candid attention to what he 

has to say. When a controversy is 

carried on in this manner, it is painful 

to me to read or to hear it. I cannot 

but feel hurt for those who are the sub- 

jects of any unfair treatment, whether 

their cause is right or wrong. And I 

must believe that many others partake 

in the same feelings. I am apt, also, 

when U discover any unfairness in a 

controversialist, to think that he feels 

unable to meet his opponent upon open 

ground. 

I will endeavor to illustrate these 
general remarks by stating a few cases. 
If a man endeavors to prove that 
God has decreed whatsoever comes to | 
pass, and that he executes his decrees | 
by his own agency, how common is it, | 
to hear it said, he is trying to prove 


by odious 
Inferences are made from 


But, instead of a fair statement || lieves that God is the author of sin~ 


and the like? Now, Task, whether 
this is fair treatment? Does he use a. 
ny such language? No. Does he ad. 
mit that this is a correct representation 
of his sentiments? No. Is it not just 
as easy to represent his sentiments jy 
his own language? It is. Why, then, 
is such language made use of, to repre. 
sent them? Can any reason be as. 
signed, unless it is, that such language 
is odious, and will fix a stigma upon 
the man, which, like the mark set upon 
Cain, will lead others to avoid him, as 
a monster of wickedness or absurdity? 
If his sentiments are unsound og 
unscriptural, they can surely be shown 
to be so, by fair argument; and there 
is no need of making this appeal to 
prejudice and passion, in order to put 
them down. But if they cannot be re. 
futed by fair argument, then they must 
stand, as the truth of God; and those 
who resort to such means to make them 
odious, should prepare to answer, at 
the bar of Him whose truth it is, for all 
their attempts to cast reproach antl 
contempt upon it. 

If he endeavors to prove that holi- 
ness consists, in disinterested benevo- 
lence, and that the desire we have fo 
our own salvation must be disinteres- 
ted or it cannot be right, is he not often 
represented as trying to make out thal 
we must be indifferent to our own sal- 
vation? and is it not thought a sufi- 
cient refutation, to urge, that we ait 
required to strive to enter in at the 
strait gate? Now, I ask, whether this 
is fairtreatment? Is it a correct rep- 
resentation of his sentiments? Does 
he, by disinterestedness, mean tht 
same as indifference? No; _ he ex 
pressly says he does not. Does he 
suggest any fear lest we should have 
too strong a desire for our own salve 
tion, provided it be only of the righ! 
kind? Not atall. Why, then, should 
this representation be made, unless !° 
excite prejudice, and prevent a cali 
consideration of the real point at * 
sue? oe 

If he endeavors to prove that u © 
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she duty of the awakened sinner to | Christs and especially, if he suggests 

submit his soul unconditionally to God, || any doubt of the genuineness and pie- 

and be willing that he should dispose || ty of those revivals whiere this is not 

of it as he sees best; how commonly done, is he not immediately, marked, 

do we hear it said, he is trying to |} and held up to public view as an ene» 
| 


prove that we must be willing to be || my to revivals? And is it not repre- 
damned—he believes that we must be || sented that such preaching as he wish- 
willing to be damned—and the like? || es for is not adapted to promote _revi- 
Now, L ask, whether this is fair treat- || vals, but rather to hinder them? If 
ment? Does he use any such lan- || he endeavors to distinguish between 
suage? Nos he rejects it, as in his o- || true and false experience, and main- 
pinion likely to convey to others a sen- || tains that any part of the feeling 
timent which he does not believe. Is || which is excited in the time of revs 
it not as easy to express his sentiments || val is not genuine religion, is he not 
in the terms which he himself uses? It || represented as opposed to religious 
is Why, then, should they be rep- || feeding, and advocating a_ religion 
resented’ by these terms? Can any || which belongs to the head merely and 
reason be assigned, unless it is, that jj not to the heart? If he endeavors to 
these terms are odious, and well adap- || prove any point by a citation of texts 
ted to excite prejudice against him? of scripture, is he not represented as 
And if those who take this method of || wresting the scriptures; and is it not 
opposing him should succeed in ren- | said, that, by picking out particular 
dering him extensively odious, and in |} parts of scripture, and separating them 
causing him to be pointed at with the from their connection, any thing can 
finger of scorn, aod it should at last | be supported by it? ~ If he endeavors 
be found that his sentiments were right, to reason on the subject, is it not said, 
and that he had more of the temper of || he is dealing in metaphysics, which 


} 
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his Lord and Master than those who | are unintelligible and intolerable? If 
treated him thus, more regard for the || he expresses any confidence in the 
honor of God, and more faithfulness to || correctness of his own opinions, and 
the souls of men, how will they be able || attempts to show that it is possible for 
to answer, in the great day, for thus || christians to “know the truth,” is he 
treating him for the truth’s sake? Will || not represented as dogmatical, opin- 
|| lonative, proud, and_ self-confident? 
| And if he adheres to his own opinions 
|| when they are opposed by others; and 
| does not yield them, when others wish 
| him-to do so, whether with or with- 
| out reason, is he not represented 
as an obstinate man, and very 
much set in his way; and is it not in- 
they must clearly state, fully confirm, || sinuated that his adherence to them 
and faithfully defend against objec- || must be owing to a deficiency of un« 
tions, all the doctrines which Christ = or else it must be against 


not the Judge say to them, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me’’? 

If he endeavors to prove that it is 
the duty of ministers of the gospel ful- 
ly to preach “Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified;” and in order to this, that 


and his apostles taught; how common the convictions of his own conscience, 
is it to hear him spoken of as an ene- |] and that he only pretends not to be 
my to practical preaching and to prac- || convinced, when he is, in reality, so 
tical religion, a lover of speculation, || that he is to be considered as either a 
fond of cold, dry doctrines, and the || fool or a knave? If he endeavors to 
like? Jf he maintains that these great || prove, that the cordial belief or rejec- 
truths ought to be clearly and distin- || tion of the truth, isa mark of christian 
guishly preached in time of revival, jj character, or of the contrary, is he not 
that men may be sanctified through |] represented as censorious, uncharitable 
the truth, according to the prayer of || and undertaking to condemn as hyp- 
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ocrites all who differ from himself? 

Lask whether these things are so, 
because 1 suppose every reader is 
competent to answer these questions 
to his own satisfaction, from the obser- 
vations which he himself has made. 
And now, | ask, whether there is any 
argument in such representations; and 
what reason can be assigned why they 
should ever be made, unless it is to 
supply the wantof argument? If any 
proposition is erroneous, it can be re- 
fuied by sound reasoning, and by the | 
word of God, without the aid of any | 
appeals to prejudice and passion. | 


tion, and excited the liveliest feelings of 
interest in my bosom. Until lately, 
however, I had no knowledge of it, ey. 
cept what I had gathered from writ. 
ten or verbal narratives. The read. 
ing or hearing of these, has often kin. 
dled in my breast inexpressible desires 
to witness and to feel the blessed re. 
ality ofa revival. I have sometimes 
thought, especially when I have beep 
listening tosuch reports in Synod or jp 
the General Assembly, that “now 
will make some new and more Vigor. 
ous effort than I have yet made, and 
peradventure the Lord will smile upon 
my labour, and crown it with success,” 
But such feelings were of short dura- 
tion. My mind soon settled down to 
its ordinary tone, when I returned to 
my old scene of labour; and 1} thought 
I saw so many difficulties in the way, 
that I often sunk into a state of des. 
pondency and hopelessness. I was 
conscious of aiming, at least, to preach 
the whole truth of the Gospel, to the 
best of my knowledge and ability; and 
in doing this, I thought I must leave 
everv thing else to the Divine sove- 
reignty. On this ground, my mind was 
much more at rest than it ought to 
have been. I was neglecting my du- 
ty. Not that I failed to fulfil my sta- 
ted appointments, when health and 
other circumstances would admit; but 
my preaching was not sufficiently plain 
and pointed and discriminating. Ano- 
ther great defect was, that I too sel- 
dom disturbed the conscience of saint 
or sinner in private. I often convers- 
ed on the subject of religion; but it 
was in such a way, that I fear it did 
but little good. It isas necessary that 
we should be close, pointed, solemn, 
and pressing, when preaching the.Gos- 
pel to an individual, or to a few indi- 
viduals, in private, as when we are 
addressing a sudliivade in public. 

At length I was removed, by the 
providence of God, to another sphere 
of labour. This gave me a fresh ex- 
| citement; and from the time I came 
| to my present situation, I felt an in- 


——— 


any proposition is dangerous in its ten- 
dency, it can be shown to be so, by 
pointing out wherein it is so. ‘To as- 
sert, without proof, and to call hard | 
names, and impute improper and un- 
christian feelings, is not adapted to 
produce conviction in any lrcing 
mind. It hardens men in their error, 
if they have embraced one, by produ- 
cing a deep sense of personal a 
and by making them believe that 
where such means are resorted to there 
is a real deficiency of sound argument 
it produces immense mischief, by in- 
creasing those prejudices, which al- | 
ready, to an alarming degree, alienate | 
from each other the affections of the | 
professed disciples of the meek and be- | 
nevolent Jesus. CHARITAS. | 
IAG | 
} 





For the Utica Christian Repository. 

Messrs. Editors.—Having been unexpect- 
edly prevented from continuing my essays on | 
revivals of religion according to their origin- | 
} plan, and believing that any thing which | 
tends to throw light on this important subject | 
will be interesting to many of the readers of | 
the Repository, I send you for insertion some | 
extracts from a pamphlet I have recently re- | 

ceived from the South, 
A FRIEND TO REVIVALS. 


ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Extracts from the Rev Mr. Wal- 
ton’s account of the revival of reli- 
gion in the third Presbyterian church, 
wn Baltimore, March, 1824. 








The subject of revivals, has, for a || cre: ising desire to have a revival. 
number of years, engaged my atten- | was inquisitive on the subject, and tried 
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On Revivals of Religion. 


+o obtain all the information I could, | 
respecting the means which had been |, 
most remarkably blessed. Just_ at | 
‘hat time, I formed an acquaintance 
witha young man, a student of theol- 
ozy, who had been in several revivals, 
and who had conversed with the Rev. 
Mr. Nettleton on the subject. He 
knew Mr. Nettleton’s views and plans 
of operation. He stated them to me; 
and they appeard so reasonable and so 
scriptural, that I felt no hesitation in 
receiving them. Believing now, that 
it we made use of the proper means 
we might have a revival, I immedi- 
ately prepared a sermon on the sub- 
ject. After service, on a Sabbath 
morning, { requested all the communi. 
cants to remain a short time. We then 
addressed them more particularly and 
solemnly on the subject ; and conclu- 
ded by urging them to meet, two or 
three together, in different parts of the 
congregation, to converse and prey for 
this object. On the same evening, and | 
at the same hour, we assembled a} 
few young people ata private house, | 
and talked to them tenderly and so- | 
lemnly, about the concerns of their | 


souls. ‘These meetings on Monday jj 
evening were continued. 


| 
| 
Meanwhile, | 
| 
we visited from house to house, and | 
conversed with all with whom we met, | 
ifcircumstances appeared to be favour- | 
able. We came to the point without | 
needless ceremony, and as soon as our 
message was delivered, we departed. 
We also endeavoured to impress it up- | 
onthe minds of professing christians, 
that now they ought to be very solemn 


| 

and much engaged, and so to order | 

their conversation, that it might tend 
' 








| 
| 
| 
| 





to deepen the impression which we 
wished to make on the minds of their 
children and others around them.— 
About that time we commenced a 
meeting on Friday evening, for the 
professors only, with a view to en- 
gage them in such exercises as would 
lead them to self-examination, self-a- 
basement, humble confession to God, 
and earnest prayer for the out-pouring 
of his spirit. 

We had not laboured long in this 
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manner, before we saw something like 
the beginning of a work of grace. 
The young people who attended our 
Monday evening meeting, evinced 
more and more concern, and soon, it 
became literally and emphaticallly an 
anxious meeting, and so it continues 
to this day. The beginning of this 
work was about the latter part of June, 
1823. But no satisfactory cases of 
conversion took place until the last of 
July. Early in October, sixteen per- 
sons were admitted to our communion, 
as the first fruits of the revival. The 
day on which they were examined and 
received, was observed by them, and 
by the communicants, as a day of 
fasting, praying and thanksgiving. 
The exercises of the communion Sab- 
bath were greatly blessed. In three 
days afterwards, there were nearly 
thirty hopeful conversions. On the 
22d November, we admitted twenty- 
nine more to our communion; and 
on the 6th of February, 1824, we ad- 
mitted eighteen; amounting in all, to 
sixty-three. The whole number of 
hopeful conversions, is between eighty 
and ninety. [trust the good work is 
still going on in this congregation; and 
there are very encouraging indications 
of a similar work in several parts of 
the city. In my own congregation, 
we have a meeting of some description 
or other, every evening in the week. 
The old men, the young men, the old 
ladies and the young ladies, all have 
their respective meetings for confer- 
ence and prayer. A_ considerable 
proportion of young men are subjects 
of this work. A large majority, how- 
ever, are young females. A number 
of these are actively employed in con- 
ducting a free adult female school. 
They have, with much labour, sought 
out the scholars from among the poor, 
obtained money to defray the expenses 
of the school, and devote two nights 
in each week to the business of in- 
struction. They have about fifty 
scholars already, and the school is yet 
in itsinfancy. Much attention is paid 
to their religious instruction; two have 
experienced a hopeful change, and 
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many others are much concerned about 
the state of their souls. Nearly all the 
teachers in our Sabbath school, are 
now the professed disciples of Christ. 
Some of the young converts have 
met with much opposition, and they 
have displayed a degree of firmness, 
tempered with christian meekness and 


more favour to others than to her. 
Mhese facts are stated, because the 
illustrate the scripture doctrine, of the 
enmity of the sinner’s heart against 
God; a doctrine which has been often 
dwelt upon in this revival, bothin pub. 
lic and in private: and we think every 
effort ought to be made, to convince 


tenderness, which has surprised and || the: impenitent, that this doctrine js 


deliv hted me. 


true; that they are, indeed, what the 


Some of the most moral, kind, good- || Apostle affirms they are, “haters of 


natured people, in the estimation of 
the world, who had long been resting 


i 


God.” Nothing has a more direct 
tendency to produce the conviction, 


upon their morality and the goodness || that they are justly condemned and 


' 


of their natural dispositions, have been || lost. Convictions have continued from 


convinced that they also had “hearts 
deceittul above all things and despe- 
rately wicked.” They have appear- 
ed to suffer as much under con- 
Viction, as any persons I have seen; 


miracles of grace. They think their 
condition was, above all others, most 
dangerous; and wonder that they were 
ever awakened from their awful delu- 


sion. One of these—an old lady— | 


never had had an idea of the wicked- 
ness of her heart, until in a conversa- 
tion with her, | referred her to those 
passages of scripture which relate to 
that subject and turned down the 
leaves of her Bible to them; requesting 


and they now regard themselves as || 


one to three weeks. Relief has been 
generally, almost instantaneous, and 
| often accompanied with much sensible 
‘joy. This joy has sometimes been 
‘felt, without their reflecting, that the 
change they had experienced, had 
| placed them in a state of safety, as 
. true believers. Their joy arose from 
the actual change in their despositions 
‘and views. Before, their hearts were 
hard, rebellious, wneilling to submit 
to God, and often rose against Him. 
But now they melt and yield sweetly 


| to His government, confessing they de- 


her to read them at her leisure, and re- || 


serve to be condemned, and feeling it 

is ra@ht that God should do with them 
as He please. They have such a view 
of His character, that they are cordial- 


flect upon them.—The opposition of | ly reconciled to Him: yea, more than 
the heart to God, has been felt by all; || reconciled; they love Him, rejoice in 
but some have felt itin a much higher i Him, and make an unreserved SUrs 


degree than others. They have been 
surprised and affrighted, to find that 
their hearts were so very wicked be- 
yond every thing they had ever con- 
ceived of themselves before. They 
have been constrained to confess, that 
they did not like the character of God; 
that they were unwilling to put them- 


| render of themselves to Him. And 


| this they do, not because they feel as- 
| sured He will save them; but because 


|| they see it is right they should do so, 


whether He saves them or not. 
| Christ is precious to them; and _ they 


appear willing to part with any thing 
for Him, and to take up the cross for 


selves into his hand, and could not | His sake. Some have submitted to 


bear the idea of His doing with them 
as He pleased. One, under convic- 
tion, was put into a rage, when she 
heard that her companions had obtain- 
ed a hope. Another, when rising 
from her knees without comfort, has 
often “gritted her teeth against the 
Saviour”’—her own expression—be- 


| Sacrifices and self-denials for cot- 
| science sake and from love to the Sa- 
'viour, which come nearer to the ex- 
‘ample of primitive christians, than 
any thing I had before witnessed. 
| Others, when the change has taken 
| place, have experienced a calm, sweet 
peace of mind accompanied by 4 


cause she thought He was showing |} strong desire for the salvation of sin- 
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ners) All unite in saying, the ate 
moment they were heartily willing to 
give Up all for Christ, and to surren- 
der themselves unreservedly to Him, 

they found relief. They wonder that 
they should not have been willing be- | 
fore; or that they should have thought | 
t so difficult to comply with terms | 
which now appear so easy and so rea- | 
sonable. ‘They see that all the | 
change that has taken place, has been | 
in themse/ves; that God is the same |) 
now, that He was when they were | 
thinking so very hardly of Him; that || 
their cries of distress did not move || 
Him to change his terms; but that 

they are now willing to comply with 
them, which they had never been be- | 
fore although they then thought they I 
were willing. All appear to have || 
been brought to nearly the same state || 
of mind, before ney found relief; || 
namely to feel that they were dost. 


} 











Matth. xviii. 11. Some, after having 

done all they could, as they thought, | 
have been tempted to give up the pur- | 
suit of religion as hopeless. One re- | 
mained in this state for a day or two, | 
without doing any thing; but in a mis- 
erable state of mind. At length, she |) 
found, that after all her doings, she || 
had not done the very thing she was 
commanded to do, and which alone 

could save her. She had not repent- || 
ed and given up herself to Christ as | 
a lost sinner. She therefore made || 
another vigorous eflort, feeling that it } 
was a case of life or death, and iate at || 
night she found rest to her soul. An- 

other, ina similar state of mind, was 

tempted to think there was no real- 

ity in religion, or she would have ob- 

tained it. She thought she had done 


| 
| 


! 


| 





as much as others, and that they were 
deceived in supposing they had expe- 
rienced such a change. She was soon 
convinced, however, that she had mis- 
taken the matter, and that while she 
had done many things, she had neg- 
lected to do the very thing the Gospel 
requires; namely, to repent and be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
this state of mind she returned home 
from a prayer meeting, and continued 
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all night in prayer, reading, &c. and 
just about the break of day, she found. 
rest to her soul. 

I could state many other interesting 
facts; but it would extend the narra- 
tive to an improper length. 

What I have witnessed in this re- 
vival, has convinced me of the follow- 
ing things:— 

Ist. That many are deceived in 
fancying they desire to have a revival, 
and that they are doing every thing in 
their power to promote that object, and 
yet, Gow will not grant the blessing. 
I was long under this mistake, and I 
fear itis a very common one. We 
are too apt to take our standard of du- 
ty trom custom, rather than from the 
word of God. We are influenced 
more than we ought to be, by the de- 
fective examples of those whom we re- 
gard as our superiors in age or abilities: 
and we often take it for granted, that 
because we are doing as much as min- 
isters and christians generally do, there- 
fore nothing more is required of us. 
Many are so well satisfied with the old, 
beaten track, that has long been pursu- 
ed, that they seem to say—although 
they would not adopt the very words 


| —*‘If God will not meet us in this 


way, we will not go out of it to meet 
Him.” Some preach the Gospel with 
much apparent zeal and animation; but 
they seem to forget that they have a 
great work to do out of the pulpit, as 
well as in the pulpit. Ministers 
may preach regularly, and the people 
may attend punctually; but where oth- 
er means are not employed, much suc- 
cess has rarely been witnessed.. The 
impression made by the labours of the 
Sabbath, ought, as far as practicable, 
to be followed up and deepened by 
close personal conversation. Such 
continual efforts to do good, would 
|have a salutary reaction upon our- 
| selves, and would often furnish most 
| interesting and useful materials for the 
| composition of sermons. Besides—the 
| habit of conversing with pevsons of ev- 
ery description about the concerns of 
their souls, has a better tendency than 
any thing we hear ftom our most faith- 
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ful theological instructors, to correct 
that stifiness and formality of style and 
manner which detract so much from 
the usefulness of many young minis- 
ters; and to bring us to that natural, 
familiar, simple method of illustrating 
and enforcing divine truth, which has 
ever characterised the preaching of 
those who have been most extensively 
useful. Plain, pointed conversation, 
exhibiting that earnestness which ought 
to be felt, when we are engaged in such 
an employment, is the means on which 
{ most rely, under the blessingof God, 
for commencing and carrying on a re- 
vival. Italarms sinners to be attack- 
ed in this unusual way. It often 
makes them tremble, and sometimes 
produces considerable irritation. But 
it is probably the best method that ev- 
er was tried, of producing convictions 
of sin. I regard this method of “prea- 
ching the Gospel to every creature” as 
being so pre-eminently important, that 
{ would be glad to have an opportuni- 
ty of beseeching every minister who 
has neglected it, to make a fair experi- 
ment of it, as far as his health and 
circumstances will admit. 

In this work of faith and labour of 
love, the minister ought to be aided by 
his elders and other private christians. 
They should all lay the subject to 
heart; converse and pray together, as 
the disciples did before the day of Pen- 
tecost. They were engaged “with one 
accord;” they had one object in view, 
they had one desire respecting it; that 
desire dictated one prayer and every 
heart felt it. All who have read the 
Acts of the Apostles, knew what was 
the result. 

2d. I have also been more than ev- 
er convinced of the necessity of plain, 
pungent, discriminating preaching. 
{ do not mean, merely, that we should 
use plain words; for that we may do 
in the most abstruse argumentation. 
But I mean that we should aim as much 


| 
| 
| 





| 





as possible to simplify divine truth, by | 


employing such illustrations as are fa- 
miliar and easy of comprehension. 
. We should endeavour to make things 
so plain, that our hearers may see them 
with their own eyes, and that too 


| 


without much labour of mind.—I mean 
also, that we should not be afraid - 
call things by their proper names, or 
tomake direct applications as we pro. 
ceed;—no matter who may be affected 
by them. In order to do this a min. 
ister must obtain much of that indepen. 
dent spirit, of that simple desire to 
please God, and to save the souls of 
men, which characterized the Saviour 
when He condescended to perform the 
work of the ministry. The Gospel 
is not likely to prove the power and 
the wisdom of God to the salvation of 
sinners, unless they who preach it, re. 
collect that they have to do with the 
hearts and consciences, as well as the 
intellects of men. 

Nothing is so well calculated to ree. 
tify the error of which I am now speak- 
ing, where it exists in the mind of one 
who really desires so be useful, as the 
habit of conversing freely and closely, 
with individuals. ‘This will soon con. 
vince any man of common discern- 
ment, of the necessity of adopting a 
style of preaching, similar, in some re- 
spects, to that of Christ and his Apos- 
tles. Butthey who would do this at 
the present day, when a different style 
has become so common and so popu 
lar, ought to count the cost. They 
must be willing to sacrifice their repu- 
tation for scholastic learning, and to 
take that place in the public estimation, 
which will be assigned them by “the 
wisdom of this world,” which we know 
is “foolishness with God.” They 
must learn to despise the propfane 
criticisms of the ungodly, while they 
commend themselves to God, and to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. (Tobe continued.) 


—StlOe— 
For the Utica Christian Repository, 


THE PILGRIMS. 


ANOTHER FRAGMENT. 
(Concluded from page 234.) 

Then, after they had walked in the 
garden, and partaken of its delicious 
fruits, and been regaled with the 
odours from the beds of spices, they 
returned to the house, and resumed 
their conversation, as follows : 
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Ardent. There is one thing which! disciples of our Lord felt and acted 
seems to promise well for the interests |, thus; and then the great work went 
of true Pilgrims in the present and}, on rapidly. When christians shall 
succeeding generations; I mean, the || again generally feel and act thus, we 
eforts which are made at this day to || may expect the work will go on again, 
send the gospel to the destitute, by cir- || in a similar manner. 
culatirg the King’s statute bock, by Ard. And is it not this spirit, which 
educating pious young men to be qua- || has produced all the change that has 
jified for ambassadors of the King to |! taken place in modern times? What 
his rebellious subjects, by sending |} else can have contributed to it? 
forth those ambassadors to every part Char. 'This spirit has doubtless ac- 
of the world, and by training up chil- |} tuated many, and been a principal 
dren in the knowledge of the scrip- || cause of the change. Butif we should 
tures. ascribe it wholly to this, and form our 

Charity. This is, indeed, a noble || expectations of its continuance accor- 
work, and it rejoices my heart to see || dingly, we should expose ourselves to 
itgo on so prosperously. I have long |} a disappointment that might have a 
nourned over the darkness and delu- || very discouraging effect upon us. 
sion, the ignorance and the sin of a pe- {| Some have aided the work, as 1 said, 
rishing world. [I have lamented the || from pure disinterested regard to the 
indifference which has so long prevail- || glory of God and the best good of their 
ed, on this subject, among the pro-|| fellow men. ‘The efforts of such will 
essed disciples of our Lord, and re-|| no doubt be continued. But others 
joice tosee them beginning to awake to | have been influenced-by various mo- 
its importance. But the efforts which || tives, which arose from the circum- 
have been yet made, in comparison | stances of the moment, and cannot be 
with what needs to be done, have been | expected to continue. Some have 
| 






nexttonothing. ‘They must be vast- || been influenced by the love of novelty. 
ly increased, or the gospel will never, || Their attention has been attracted to 
by these means, be preached to all || the various benevolent enterprises of 
nations. They are yet scarcely suffi- || the present day, because they were 
cient to maintain the ground which || new. When they cease to be new, 
christianity now occupies. | that interest ceases. Some have been 
Ard. Doubtless they will be vastly || influenced by sympathy. The mise- 
increased. Who would have thought, |; ries of those destitute ofthe gospel have 
thirty years ago, that so much would |, been set before them in glowing col- 
have been accomplished as has been || ors, and have deeply affected them 
lone already? |for atime. But these things, by be- 
_ Charity. I hope they will be vastly || ing often repeated, and becoming 
increased. But in order to the per- ere cease to produce the same 
effect. Some have been influenced by 

the hope of immediate and great suc- 
cess. Their expectations have been 
raised high, and they have anticipated 
| a share in the glory of so great a work, 
| and a participation in the triumph of 
| its complete success. A few trials and 
| disappointments will cool the ardor ot 
| such, and sink them into desponden- 
cy and inaction. Some have been in- 
fluenced by a regard for their reputa- 
tion. They wish to be considered as 
standing high among christians, and 
have seen that while the work is po- 


manent increase and prosperity of the 
work, itis necessary that the true na- 
lure of the gospel should be better un- 
derstood, and its true spirit more ex- 
ensively prevail. Many causes have 
operated to promote the work hither- 
o, which catinot be expected to ope-’ 
tate permanently. The spirit of the 
gospel is a spirit of disinterested bene- 
Volence. It leads us to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, and to give 
'p ourselves, with all that we have, 
and all that we are, for the promotion 
ofthe common cause. The primitive 
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pular, they must be forward in it, | pel which they do not understand yoy 


in order to maintain their character. 
When it becomes less popular, they 
will be less forward. Some have been 
influenced by the opinions and exam- | 
ple of others. Many are guided by | 
what others think and do, instead of 
being guided by the bible. When 
those whom they follow shall become 
cool towards this work, they will be- 
come cool also. Some have been in- 
fluenced by a personal regard for the 
individuals who are employed or are 
to be employed as ambassadors of the 
King. When that motive ceases, 
their interest in the work will cease. 
And many, no doubt have given some- 
thing to aid the work, because they 
have been solicited to do it, merely to 
free themselves from the trouble of soli- 
citation. Such have felt no interest 
in the work itself, and will be more 
and more set against it, as they are 
repeatedly called upon to contribute 
for its advancement.. Some, perhaps 
have been influenced by sel-frighteous 
motives, by the desire of increasing 
their substance, or the fear of losing 
what they have. But those who are 
perfectly selfish, never assist a bene- 
volent enterprise for the sake of doing | 
good; and will find means of eluding | 
the force of those motives which are | 
urged in its favor. It is to be expect- 
ed that those who understand and love 
the gospel, and are actuated by its be- 
nevolent spirit, will be persevering | 
and active in their efforts for the spread | 
of the gospel. But the aid which has 
been received from others, from the | 
eauses which I have mentioned, will | 
not be likely to be continued, and 
ought not to be much relied upon. 
Thoughtful. Is it not, then, great- 
ly to be desired, on this account as 


love. 

Ard. U have known some who ap. 
peared to be very active in promotins 
the cause of christian benevolence, who 
yet manifested but little inclination tg 
inquire into doctrinal truth, and by 
little attachment to any set of opinions, 

Char. The reasons which I have al. 
ready mentioned may account for jt, 
in part. And if there are some, who 
feel and act out, more true benevyo. 
lenee than their system teaches, they 
are probably persons who do not think 
much, and are under the influence of 
some prejudice. Unhappily, some who 
profess an attachment to the true 
gospel scheme, do not feel it in their 
hearts. They talk of benevolence, 
but do not manifest it by their life 

| One such example does great injury 
to the cause of truth, and serves to 
prejudice many against it. 

Th. 1 perceive that I was right, 
then, in telling that impostor who as 

| sumes your name, that “ Charity re. 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth.” 

Char. Certainly. I rejoice in the 
truth, on account of its own excellence, 
I rejoice in it also, because it is the ap- 
pointed means of promoting the con- 

| version and sanctification of sinners. 
| AndTam grieved at the prevalence 
of error, because it is the means of 
leading men to destruction. As wish 
well to all men, I wish that they may 
be “begotten by the word of truth— 
| sanctified through the truth—have 
| repentance to the acknowledging of 
| the truth—purify their souls in obeying 
the truth—and attain salvation through 
sanctification of the spirit and belief of 
the truth.” And I wish to see the 
whole world converted to the belief, 





well as others, that christians should || and love, and practice of the truth. 
be better acquainted with that system ||-To be indifferent to truth, is directly 


of doctrines which teaches a disinte- 
rested religion? 
Char. Certainly. If indifference to 


contrary to my nature. And she that 
assumes my name, and professes 
much indifference as to what sent 


the truth prevails, the cause of chris- || ments men embrace, does it only 10 


tian benevolence must decline. Men 
cannot be expected to make great sac- 
tifices to maintain or spread that gos- 


conceal her enmity to the truth, that 
she may the more effectually lead 
men away from it. She may feel i- 
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of error are embraced; but she hates 
the truth with all her heart, and some- 
times she will avow it. She com- 
monly professes this indifference, in 
the company of those who believe the 
uth, that she may conceal her true 
character, and gain their confidence. 
She knows thatif she can weaken their 
attachment to the truth, and lead them 
to embrace her favorite maxim, that it 
js of no importance what men believe, | 
she has already gained much. For if | 
she should fail of success (which is not | 
likely) in leading them to renounce | 
the truth altogether, and embrace error, | 
yet, by destroying their attachment | 
to the truth, she prevents the influ- | 
eace which they would otherwise exert | 
against her, and strengthens the hands | 
of those who are more actively engaged | 


giderent which of the various schemes 
in promoting her cause. And, on some 
accounts, it is most for the promotion || 
of her cause, to have some such per- 
sons among the friends of truth. While 
they are ranked among the friends of 


} 
truth, they will retain an influence | 
| 


there, which they would lose if they 
became its open enemies. And hav- 
ing embraced her maxims, they can | 
propagate them with success; and thus 
prepare the way for her own influence 
tobe more directly exerted. 

Ard. It is often objected against | 
giving any thing to promote objects of | 
benevolent enterprize, that we ought | 
to save it for our children. And it is | 
written, “if any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 

Char. The connection in which that | 
is written, shows what it means. The 
primitive churches made provision for 
the support of those members who 
were unable to provide for themselves. 
But if any man, who was able to 
provide for his aged parents, should 
throw them upon the funds of the 
church, it would be such a proof of 
his covetousness as would destroy his 
christian character. The passage is 


against covetousness ; but it is often 
made use of as a cloak of ¢sevetous- 
Yok. 


Ress. Ill, 
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Ard. But how shall the objection 
be answered? 

Char. It is not the duty of parents 
to let their children suffer, in order to 
give away what is needed to supply 
their actual wants. But children who 
enjoy health, and are trained to habits 
of industry and self-denial, do not 
need to have property laid up for 
them. It more frequently proves a 
curse than a blessing. Covetous pa- 
rents commonly have profligate chil- 
dren. And the latter waste an estate 
quicker than the former accumulated 
it. Those children are more likely to 
do well for themselves, as well as for 
the public, who are trained up by be- 


| nevolent parents, than those who are 


trained up by covetous ones. Those 
who are taught habits of industry, pru- 
dence, self-denial, generosity, and 
oublic-spiritedness, will not be likely 
to come to want Such habits will 
rain them friends and employments 
and, with the blessing of God. will 


| insure success in their enterprizes. 


But those who are trained up to the 
habit of making their own gratification 
their only object, will be destitute of 
the qualifications which are most ne- 
cessary to success in the world. And 
if they have been led to depend upon 
a patrimony for support, rather than 
on their own industry, it is so much 
the worse forthem. J think, therefore, 
that, if parents studied the good of their 
children in this life only, and had no 
regard for the great cause of christian 
benevolence, it would be much wiser 
for them to give away what is not 
needed, than to hoard it up for those 
that are to come after. 

Th. It is also objected, that what is 
spent in sending the gospel to the 
heathen is thrown away, because they 
are better without the gospel than 
with it. 

Char. That objection can be made 
by none but such as do, at heart, dis- 
believe the gospel itself. Ifthe gos- 
pel is chargeable with doing more hurt 
than good, then it is a curse to the 
world, and is not true. 


Th. Perhaps those who make the 
Jo 


a7 4 


objection would not admit this conse- | 
guence. But they think the heathen 
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and wine made from the first ripe jus. 
ters of Eshcol. Their food was sea. 


are as likely to be saved in their pres- || soned with the salt that never loses jtg 


ent state, asthey would be if they had 
the gospel. 

Char. The present state of the hea- 
then world is no better than it was 
in the days of the apostles. They 
labored to spread the gospel among 
those who were then heathens, that 
they might thereby save souls from 
everlasting perdition. Those who 
make this objection condemn the con- 
duct of the apostles. 

After this conversation, the pilgrims 
were taken to the library, and shown 
the records of the house, in which they 
found the history of many excellent pil- 
grims who had gone this way before 
them. So the company had much 
conversation on what those pilgrims 
had met with in their travels, on the 
dangers they had escaped, the difficul- 
ties they had surmounted, and the de- 
liverances they had experienced, and 
also the snares into which some of 
them had fallen through neglect of 
watchfulness and prayer. And Piety, 
Prudence, and Charity made many 
remarks on those incidents, and the 
use which the pilgrims ought to make 
of them for their own instruction and 
consolation. 

And when they had spent some time 
in this way, both pleasantly and profi- 
tably, they returned. and sat down to 
supper. Now the supper, I perceived, 
was the principal meal of this family; 
an though served up ina plain and 
simple manner, it was prepared of 
more costly materials, even such as 
were brought from a far country, and 
were bought with a price far exceed- 
ing in value the wealth of the Indies. 
There was set before them a lamb, of 
the firstlings of the flock, a male 
without blemish and without spot, | 
prepared for them to feed upon with- 
out a bone of him being broken. 
Their bread was of such as came down | 

| 
| 


savor, and spices from the gardens of 
king Solomon. 
So the pilgrims sat down to this feasg 


| with great delight, and the food wag 


sweet to their taste. Moreover, at the 
table they had much discourse about 
the Lord of the way, and what he had 
done for pilgrims. They spoke of 
his illustrious birth, his exalted charac. 
ter, his wonderful condescension, his 
bitter sufferings, and cruel death, 
They discoursed also of his resurree. 
tion on the third day, his ascension to 
his Father’s right hand,the wisdom and 
equity of the government he is now 
exercising, and of his coming again in 
the glory of his Father, to execute 
judgment upon his enemies, and re 
ceive his friends to be partakers of his 
glory. They disceursed also of the 
manner of life which it becomes those 
to lead who are admitted to these high 
privileges, and allowed to indulge these 
glorious hopes. And after having re- 
newed their solemn pledges to be faith 
ful to each other, and faithtul to the 
Lord of the way, and having offered 
their thanksgivings to their Lord for 
the enjoyment ofthis refreshing season, 
they concluded by singing the follow- 
ing hymn: 
“Lord, at i table I behold 
The wonders of thy grace: 
But most of all admire, that I 
Should find a welcome place. 


I, that am all defiled with sin, 
A rebel to my God; 

I, that have crucified his Son, 
And trampled on his blood. 


Whot strange, surprising grace is this; 
That such a soul has room! 

My Saviour takes me by the hand, 
My Jesus bids me come. 

With trembling faith, and bleeding hearty 
Lord, we accept thy love: 

*Tis a rich banquet we have had, 
What will it be above?” 


Then, after the company had dis- 
coursed together of these things a long 
while, and had committed themselves 
to the protection of Him that never 
slumbers nor sleeps,they retired to rest; 


from heaven. and like that « hich fed || and the pilgrims were Jodged in the 


the Israelites in the wilderness. Their | 


chamber of peace, the same in which 


drink was water from the river of life | the pilgrim Christian had slept when he 
which flows from the paradise of God, || was there. 


BUNYANUS. 
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For the Utica Christian Repository. 
REVIEW 
Of Murdock on the Nature of the 


Atonement. 


The subject of this article is a dis- 
course delivered, August, 1823, in the 
chapel of the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, by James Murdock, D. D 
one of the Professors in that Seminary. 
It is not my object to enter into a par- 
ticular investigation of the subject of | 
this discourse, but rather to present to 
the reader a full and fair view of what | 
the author has done, and recommend 
his discourse to the attentive perusal of | 
every one who desires to attain a cor- 
rect understanding of this great and 
fundamentai doctrine of christianity. | 

From a brief history of the doctrine | 
of atonement which is appended to 
this discourse, it appears, that the wri- 
tings of the early christian fathers do 
not exhibit any very clear or definite 
ideas of the nature of the atonement, | 
or of its influence in the salvation of | 
believers. From the end of the sec- 











—————— 





ond century down to the Reformation, | 
itappears to have been the odmnat| 
opinion, that in virtue of the atone- | 
ment all sins committed before bap- 
tism were cancelled; but that for sins 
committed afterwards, the believer 
must himself atone, by suffering pe- | 
nance, giving alms, fasting and prayer, | 
ormartyrdom. ‘The death of Christ | 
was often considered in the light of a | 
literal ransom paid for the redemption 
of captives. And as men were con- 
sidered the captives of Satan, many 
maintained that the ransom was paid 
to Satan; while others, in less consis- 
tency with their theory, but not so far | 
from the truth, maintained that the 
ransom was paid to God. 

Anselm, in the eleventh century, 
isconsidered as laying the foundation 
of that scheme of atonement which 
was adopted by Luther and others 
among the Reformers. He regarded 
sin as a debt, and the sinner as insolv- 
ent, because, if he reforms, he can 
never pay any more honor to God 
than is due for the time being. Hence, 
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a Redeemer was necessary, who could 
pay more honor to God than was due 
on his own account. Jesus Christ, 
according to this scheme, cancelled 
our debt, by suffering the penalty of 
the law This theory soon became 
popular, and was supported by Aqui- 
nas, the Dominicans, and afterwards 
the Jesuits, with the addition that the 
merit of Christ’s satisfaction was su- 
perabundant On which last notion, 
| conclude, the sale of pardons and 
indulgences was founded. Duns Sco- 
tus, Occam, the Nominalists, and 
Franciscans, denied that Christ actual- 
ly suffered the penalty of the law; 
and maintained that he endured on y 
what God graciously accepted as 
equivalent to it. 

Luther and other Reformers adopt- 
ed the theory of Anselm, extending it 
to sins committed after baptism as 
well as before, and rejecting the notion 
of personal atonement made by men 
for any of their own sins., The diffi- 
culties of this scheme were felt by ma- 


| ny, and attempts were made by some 


to defend it, by others to modify it. 
“It exhibited God the Father as un- 
forgiving; it supposed a real transfer 
of guilt and merit, and it seemed to 
exonerate believers from all obliga- 
tion to obey the law of God.” Gro- 
tius taught, “that Christ made satis- 
faction, not to God, but to the law; 
the honor of which must be supported, 
for the sake of the public good. Oar 
guilt also he considered not to be trans- 
ferred to Christ; but God, as a sove- 
reign and lawgiver, relaxed the law, 
by allowing its penalty to be transter- 
red to Christ. Thus the innocent suf- 
fered for the guilty; which, though 
contrary to distributive justice, was 
not wrong, since Christ consented to 
it, and the public good required it. 
This scheme, with some modification, 
has extended over most Protestant na- 
tions, and has nearly supplanted the 
theory of Anselm.” 

The discourse is founded on Rom. 
3. 25, 26, “Whom God hath sef forth 
to be a propitiation, through faith in 
his blood, to declare hig righteousness 
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for the remission of sins that are {| He takes notice of two other meay. 
past through the forbearance of God; | ings which have been ascribed to the 
to declare, I say, at this time his | word righteousness in the text, and 
righteousness; that he might be just, | gives his reasons for rejecting them, 
and the justifier of him which believ- Some suppose the righteousness of 
eth in Jesus.” The leading sentiment || God to denote here, not one of the 
of the discourse is the following: “It || divine attributes, but that righteous. 
was the immediate object of Christ’s | ness which God accepts and makes 
atoning sacrifice, to declare the right- || the ground of a sinner’s justification.” 
eousness of God; or, in other words, || “But this would be supposing the 
to display and vindicate the perfect ho- | righteousness of God to be nothing 
liness and uprightness of his charac- || different from the propitiation itself; 
ter asa moral governor.” And to || between which two things, the text 
show that this sentiment is contained makes the same distinction as between 
in the text, the author remarks upon || the means employed, and the effect 
it as follows: “God hath set forth— || produced. The propitiation was in. 
proetheto—hath exposed to view, as || tended for an exhibition, or, it was an 
an object which is brought forth and exhibition, of the righ:eousness of God, 
exhibited to public inspection. God || That which is employed selely as the 
hath set forth his son a propitiation— || means of exhibiting something else, 
hilasterion—a propitiatory sacrifice || which we wish to display, cannot be 








or victim;—not a mercy seat or cov- || the very thing displayed.” “ Again; 
ering for the ark, as some have under- || some contend that dikaiosune should 
stood it.—Through faith in his blood; || here he rendered benignity, kindness, 
that is, the benefits of which sacrifice, || or compassion; and the word dikaios, 
mn obtain by trusting in it——God } translated just, in the next verse, they 
hath done this, to declare his righ- || would have signily merciful, gracious, 
teousness. This propitiatory sacrifice || compassionate.” But if the atone 
was intended—ers endetxin—for a || ment was a mere display of the mer 
display, exhibition, or manifestation; || cy of God, the author asks, “of whiat 
and the thing to be displayed or exhib- || use could it be, for him to demonstrate 
ited, was the righteousness of God— || this attribute in such a way, when he 
tes dikaiosunes autou—that is, the || was about to give us proof much more 
rectitude of his views and proceedings |} unequivocal, by the actual offer of par- 
as the moral governor of the uni- || don for all our sins, and everlasting 
verse.” [By the word righteousness || blessedness?” “It could remove no 
in the text, the author understands | obstacle to mercy, nor lay any prop- 
what is termed general justice, in dis- || er foundation for the offer of pardon 
tinction from distributive and com-||\to the penitent. Yet the text sup- 
mutative justice. He says, “the ho- || poses the display of the attribute in- 
liness of God is his absolute moral || tended by the apostle, actually to re 
perfection, or the sum of his moral || move some obstacles; and to enable 
attributes, viewed merely as attri- || God to beat the same time what that 
butes. His rig/teousness is naihdng | attribute implies, and the justifier of 
more than the display of his holi- | believers. For he made a display of 
ness or moral perfection, in his con- || that attribute—ezs to einai auton— 
duct towards his creatures.” And the || in order that he might be, both dikaios 
author shows, that when the word jus- || and the justifier of men.” Justifica- 
tice is used as synonymous with righ- || tion, it must be admitted, is of grace. 
teousness, it means general justice, || Now by retaining the common trans 
which consists in allowing due influ- || lation of dikaios, we have this lucid 
ence to all the considerations which || meaning of the clause,—that he might 
ought to govern our conduct, and in- || be just, AND, at the same time, be mer- 
cludes the whole list of moral virtues. j eful. But, translate dikaios mere 
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ful, and what will be the sense?—that 
he might be merciful, anv, at the 
same time, be merciful! And _ this 
senseless tautology will be rendered 
sti!) more insufferable if we suppose 
dikaiosure likewise to signify com- 
yassion.”” 

Of the Saviour, then, “the text 
says: Him hath God set forth, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, through faith in | 
his blood, for an exhibition of his own 
righteousness, in regard tothe remis- 
sion of sins committed in the past 
aes, through the merciful forbearance 
of God. This propitiatory sacrifice 
was, [ say, intended for an exhibition, 
in this age of the world, of his own 
righteousness; so that he might be, 
and might now be seen to be, a_righ- 
teous moral governor, and at the same 
time be the justifier of all that believe 
in Jesus Christ.” 

The author states three questions, 
the answer to which his discourse is 
intended to furnish. They are, “Why 
was an atonement necessary? What 
were the objects to be accomplished 
by it? And how did the mediation of 
Christ effect these objects?” But in or- 
der to prepare the way for an answer 
to these, he begins with a previous 
question: “* What are the reasons which 
either induce or require God to inflict 
any punishment whatever on trans- 
gressors?” He then proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

“In the first place, there is a real 
difference between right actions and 
wrong ones, between virtue and vice, 
or sin and holiness. The former are 
lovely, and meritorious; the latter are 
unlovely, and of ill-desert. Every 
being who has a conscience, feels that 
there is this difference. No man 
holds all actions to be equally praise- 
worthy: and no being, whose moral 
sensibility is acute, can fail to make a 
broad distinction, in point of merit, 
between that person who performs all 
his duties to himself, to his fellow crea- | 
tures and to his God, and the person 
who is destitute of every virtue, and | 
abandoned to every species of vice 
and crime. Now this distinction, | 
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which even we can see and feel in 
some degree, the holy God must be 
supposed to see and feel far more 
strongly than we do. If then, we 
look upon some deeds with abhor- 
rence, and on the perpetrators of them 
with indignation; while certain other 
actions we admire, and esteem and 
honor those who perform them; much 
more, must we suppose the infinite 
and holy God to have such feelings. 
From his very nature, therefore, or 
from his perfect purity and intelli- 
gence, we suppose him inclined to 
make a wide difference between the 
virtuous and the vicious, between 
those who do such things as please 
him, and those who do such things as 
he abhors. This, doubtless, is one 
reason why he rewards the righteous 
and punishes the wicked. 

A second reason why God should 
do this, is, that the good order and the 
happiness of his kingdom require it. 
The righteous obey and the wicked 
transgress, those laws which his wis- 
dom and goodness have ordained. 
On the observance of these laws, the 
order and the happiness of his vast 
kingdom, and of every part of it, de- 
pend. And hence, as the moral gov- 
ernor of the intelligent universe, as 
the being to whom it belongs to guard 
the interests of this vast community,— 
not by physical force, which would 
destroy the freedom of action, but by 
motives suited to affect the minds of 
rational and moral beings,—he must, 
necessarily, make a distinction be-~ 
tween the righteous and the wicked; 
that is, he must reward the one and 
punish the other. He would not oth- 
erwise do right: he would not distrib- 
ute justice; nor manifest a due regard 
to the interests of his great kingdom. 
He would not administer the govern- 
ment of it ina manner worthy of him- 
self; his character, as a wise and 
righteous ruler, would be impeachable. 
— ‘That be far from thee,”’—said 
Abraham, interceding for guilty Sod- 
om,—“that be far from thee, toslay 
the righteous with the wicked; and 
that the righteous should be as the 
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wicked, that be far from thee; shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” 

The only other ground of punish- 
ment, which need be mentioned, is, 
thirdly, the personal benefit of the 
individuals who transgress. Some 
divine punishments, particularly those 
inflicted in this life, we may suppose 
to be fatherly chastisements, intended 
to reclaim the wandering, and thus 
promote their own bestinterests. Love 
or kindness to the individuals them- 
selves, is the ground of these punish- 
meits. 

Such we may believe to be the prin- 
eipal reasons, why God punishes the 
wicked.—And which of them, except 
perhaps the last, can any man sup- 
pose so holy and unchangeable a be- 
ing as God is, will ever cease to re- 
gard? Will the principles of his very 
nature ever be so changed, that 
he can cease to feel abhorrence of sin, 
and esteem for virtue? Or, will he 


ever become regardless of the duties of 


his station, as the universal governor, 
and cease to care for the order and 
happiness of his kingdom? Till he 
ean do all this, he cannot cordially re- 
eeive impenitent transgressors to his 
bosom, and treat them with that kind- 
ness which he shews to the righteots. 
Of the three grounds of punishment 
just enumerated, the first is, in the na- 
ture of things, removable in no other 
way than bya change of character 
either in God or in the sinning crea- 
ture. Nothing that a Mediator could 
do would remove it. The holy and 
unchangeable God can never cease to 
abhor sin. He must forever feel dif- 
ferently, and be inclined to conduct 
differently, towards the righteous and 
the wicked. Nothing can ever bring 
the infinite mind, which is purity itself, 
into harmony with the polluted souls 
of sinning creatures. They must be- 
come holy; this, and this only, can re- 
move the first ground of punishment. 
And this certainly will remove it; be- 
cause when creatures cease to be sin- 
ners, they must cease to be odious in 
the sight of God. Their new and ho- 
ly characters render them now lovely 


| in his view; and he can therefore fee} 





ition of the sinner himself, 
| this object is already obtained, by the 
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no repugnance, so far as theit presen 


| characters are concerned, toembracing 
|them as his dear children —Svch q 
a . sak el sai a iacaial . 

| change in the sinner’s character, will 
| likewise remove the third ground of 


punishment, which was the reforma. 


change supposed. 
Only the second ground of punish. 
ment then remains to be removed; and 


| to remove this, and this only, is the 


proper business of an atonement, 
This is an obstacle to his forgiveness, 
which the sinner himself can never 
remove. He has committed deeds 
which cannot be recalled. He is 4 
transgressor of the law, and must for. 
ever stand guilty. What is done, cap 
never be undone. All he can do, will 
be to repent of the past, and cease to 
do evil in future. His repentance, 
though certainly proper, cannot change 
the nature of his past transgressions, 
nor repair the injury they have occa 
sioned. And no future obedience can 
be mere than his immediate duty for 
the time being; it can never atone ot 
make amends for past disobedience, 
He has violated the law of Gods and 
nothing he can do or suffer, will oblit 
erate his crime, or prevent its mischief 
to the kingdom of God. The good of 
| the universe requires, that the majesty 
of the law be maintained inviolate; 
and this is impossible, let him do 
what he will, without the full execi 
tion of the penalty of the law upon 
him. 
| But, it may be said; do not all civil 
| governments grant absolute pardons to 
the guilty? Why then, may not the 
divine government do the same? The 
answer is, because God’s government 
is perfect; but all civil governments 
| are imperfect. They are weak, and 








can but partially obtain their end. 
They sometimes give impunity to at 
accomplice ina crime, if he will beat 
testimony against his associates; be 
cause human governments often have 
no other sufficient means of detecting 


the guilty. 


They pardon a condems: 
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«dcriminal, because the judge erred f] has several pupils, it is far otherwise. — 
i» condemning him; or because the |] fence it appears, that the principles 
rigorous execution of the law would, || and maxims of paternal governments 
in his case, exceed the demerits of his || are not to be transferred to the govern- 
crime; or because the loss of such a || ment of nations, and much less to that 
citizen to the state, would bea greater |] uf worlds. But, has it not been al- 
evil to the community, than the sus- || ready admitted, that God sometimes 
pension of the arm of justice. Such || chastises his creatures, for their good? 
asthese are the grounds, on which || And does not this shew, thathe adopts 
pardons in civil governments can be || and acts upon, the principles of pater- 
justified. They all originate from the || nal governments?--Doubtless; toa cer- 
imperfection of human laws, and from || tain extent he does. But how far?—is 
the incompetency of human beings to || the question. The reasoning just ad- 
execute justice. But no such causes |} vanced, goes to shew,—not that the 
can exist in the perfect government of || personal advantage of an individual 
the omniscient God. He therefore, || is never regarded by the divine gov- 
never grants absolute pardons. And || ernment,—but, that it bears a very 
inhuman governments, they tend so || small proportion to the public interests 
much to weaken the force of law and || of God’s immense kingdom; and there- 
encourage transgression, that every || fore must often, very often, be sacrificed. 
wise lawgiver endeavors to render || It must never interfere with the greater 
them as few and rare as possible. good of the whole. According to the 

Again; it may be said, parents and || views heretofore given, so far as God 
muardians, or heads of families and of } punishes his creatures merely for the 
schools, frequently remit punishment, || purpose of reforming them, he can and 
when transgressors repent and reform. | he does cease to punish when they 
Why then, may not the great parent || are reclaimed But so far as he 
of all,dothe same? The answer is, |! punishes for the purpose of establish- 
that the primary object of these fami- ing and maintaining public law and 
ly governments is the personal good of |! public justice, individual advantage 
the individuals; and in such little com- |; must give place to public good. Now 
munities, established chiefly for the || the latter, rather than the former, 
benefit of the several members, the | must from the nature of the case, or 
personal interest or advantage of each |! from the extent of his empire and the 
bears a higher proportion to the com- |; immense importance of stable law and 
mon good of the whole, than in a || order in it, be the principal ground of 
great empire. Hence, in these little | punishment under the divine govern- 
societies, it is comparatively of less || ment. Indeed, all those retributions, 
importance to support the honour and || which are to follow the general judg- 
majesty of law at the expense of indi- || ment, seem to belong to this class of 
vidual good. Yet, even here, some || punishments. At least, we have no 
tegard must be paid to the public good; || evidence, that the fatherly chastise- 
and of course, to the claims of, law. | ments of God ever extend beyond the 
And in proportion to the extent of a || state of trial, or the present life. 
community, or the number of subjects Thus far we have been examining 
under the same government, must be } and attempting to ascertain, precisely, 
the importance of fixed laws, and of || the nature of the difficulty which it was 
an undeviating adherence to them. || the business of the atonement to re- 
There is a difference even between |; move. The difficulty. it appears, con-- 
a small family and a large one, and be- | sisted wholly in the second ground of 
tween a small school and a large one. || punishment: that is, in the necessity 
The instructor of a single pupil, may |] of distributive justice to the wellbeing 
pardon him, whenever it will not be | of the universe. 


injurious to the pupil himself; but if he To remove this difficulty, or to ena~ | 
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ble God righteously to pardon the re- 
penting sinner; the atonement must 
give the same support to law, or must 
display as impressively the perfect ho- 
liness and justice of God, as the exe- 
cution of the law on transgressors 
would. It must be something differ- 
eut from the execution of the law it- 
self; because it is to be a substitute for 
it, something which will render it safe 
and proper to suspend the regular 
course of distributive justice.—I[f such 
an expedient can be found, then an ad- 
equate atonement IS. POS» “ible; other- 
wise it is not. 


Now such an expedient, the text | 


represents the sacrifice of Christ to be. 
Itis “a declaration of the righteousness 
of God; so that he might be just,”— 
miht secure the objects of distributive 
justice, as it becomes a righteous mor- 
al governor to do;—‘‘and yet might 
justify,” or acquit and exempt from 
punish: nent, him that believeth in Je- 
sus. 
hibition. or proof—endeixis—ot the 
righteousness of God. It did not 
consist in an execution of the law on 
any being whatever; for it was a sub- 
stitute for an execution of it—lIt did 
not annihilate the guilt of transyres- | 
sors, or cause them to be either reaily 
or apparently innocent; for this was | 
impossible: it rather procl: timed the | 
atrocity of their guilt.—It did not fui- 
fil the law, or satisfy its demands on 
transgressors; for then their acquittal 
would have been an act of justice, not 
of grace; and the atonement would 
have been but another mode of exe- 
cuting the law itself, not a substitute 
for it. Its immediate influence was 
not on the characters and relations of 
men as transgressors, nor on the claims 
of the law upon them. Its direct op- 
eration was on the feelings and the ap- 
prehensions of the beings at large, who 
are under the moral government of 
God. In two respects, it coincided 
precisely with a public execution of the 
law itself: its immediate influence was 
on the same persons; and that influ- 
ence was produced in the same way,— 

by means of a public exhibition. For 


An Allegory. 


It was in the nature of it, an ex- | 


what is a public execution of the law 
on culprits, but a public exhibition? 
and an exhibition, which is intended 
to affect the feelings and the apprehen. 
sions of the community,—to impress 
them all with high respect and _rever. 
ence for the law, that stern guardian 
of the public weal? The atonement 
to be a proper substitute for the exe. 
cution of the law, ought to be a public 
exhibition ; and such an exhibition, as 
would impress all the creatures of God 
with adeep and awful sense of the 
majesty and sanctity of his law, of the 
criminality of disobedience to it, and 
of the holy unbending rectitude of God 
as a moral governor.” 


(To be Continued.) 


—=Ol6— 
From the Christian Spectator. 








AN ALLEGORY. 


It is recorded in a very ancient 
book, that a certain nobleman of great 
possessions being about to journey, 

} Called together his servants, delivered 
iv them his goods, and said unto each, 

|. “occupy till t come.” 

| Of these servants it is observed, that 


by birth, they were the property of 
their master, but having fallen into 
|| captivity they had been bought also 
| with a price, in addition to which, 
|every one of them said “I love my 
: master,” and by significant tokens had 
| engaged to serve him during life. 
They would hold, they said, no sepa- 
‘ate property, or be influenced to serve 
by mercenary motives. ‘Their mas- 
ter’s interest, they said, should be their 
own, his reputation their honor, his 
prosperity their reward. 
Thus circumstanced, it would be 
natural to expect of these servants, 
great “diligence in business,” great 
friendship among themselves, and 
great joy as their master’s interest 
should prosper in their hands; and 
this for a season was to a great extent 
the fact, though not without some 
|| painful exceptions, which it falls to out 
lot to record. There were servants 
who evidently pursued interests sepa 








rate from their master’s, and to his in- 
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jury: The hedge about their master’s 
vineyard was broken down, and the 
boar from the wilderness without mo- 
lestation rooted up the vine. The 
door of the sheepfold too was left 
open,and the grievous wolf came in not 
sparing the flock. When such events 
happened however, it was common 
for the servants to become indignant 
at the boar and the wolf, not reflecting 
that had the tence of the vineyard, and 
the door of the sheepfuld been kept, 
the vines and the lambs had escaped 
injury. It must be added, that the 
ground also was often so imperfectly 
tilled as to yield but a scanty harvest, 
and sometimes from year to year, no 
harvest at all. But in this case it was | 
common for the servants to console | 
themselves with the reflection, that | 
God only could give the increase, and 
that as he gives or withholds according | 
to his sovereign good pleasure, no | 
blame could justly attach to them. | 
There were indeed a few instances of | 
failure, where all the means of secur- 
ing a Crop had apparently been faith- | 
lully applied. But it often happened | 
that those who in this manner went 
forth, from year to year, weeping, 
bearing precious seed, came again at 
length rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them; and where this was not 
the case, it frequently happened that 
the seed though buried long in dust, 
sprang up in a joyful harvest, after the 
hand that sowed it, and the eye that 
wept over it, were at rest in the grave. 
It was left in charge by the noble- 
man to his servants, that they should 
keep in good repair those parts of the 
farm which had been reduced to culti- 
vation, and urge on the work of sub- 
duing the wilderness, until the entire | 
farm should become one fruitful field; 
and so vigorous at first was the onset | 
upon the wilderness, that it seemed as 
if every tree of the forest would bow, 
and every acre of the farm be made to 
feel the plough, and to wave with har- 
vests. But so much at length did the 
love of these servants wax cold, and 
their enterprise abate, that the wilder- 
hess regained much of its Jost domin- 
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ion, and all hope and all duty seemed 
to be limited to the defence of the 
fruitful fields, against the encroach- 
ments of the wilderness. 

When at length a small number of 
servants, moved by primitive affection 
and zeal, read their master’s direction, 
‘go ye out into all parts of the farm 
and subdue the wilderness,’ and began 
to make experiments, they were stared 
upon as madmen. Do you believe, 
said one, that our master expected, or 
intended that we should subdue the 
entire farm? Never. His language is 
hyperbolical. Another contended 
that the fruitful field might as_ well 
give place to the wilderness, as the 
wilderness to the fruitful field. He 
could perceive very little difference, 
he said, between the wild animals of 
the wilderness, and the tame animals 
of the fields). God who made them 
all is benevolent, and no respecter of 
persons, from which it must result, 
that they are all happy, and about 
equally happy; he thought it there 
fore a useless expense to carry the arts 
of husbandry to the wilderness; he 
could perceive but little difference be- 
tween the lion and the wolf, and the 
ox and the lamb. All were made 
very good animals, each lived in his 
own way and why should we disturb 
them. 

Others who thought it would be a 
very good thing, to subdue the wilder- 
ness were it possible, fainted at the 
thought of suchan undertaking. There 
were trees, they said, somewhere in 
that wilderness, an hundred miles in 
circumference, harder than the hard- 
est steel, and whose roots were wrap- 
ped about the centre of the earth, so 
that to cut them down, or pull them 
up, or raise crops under their shade, 
was alike hopeless. And then thére 
were lions in the way of unusual 
strength and fierceness, ready to slay 
every man who should show himself 
in their dominions; and there too 
travellers had seen the giants, in come 
parison with whom they were grass- 
hoppers. If it was suggested by any 
servant, thatthe field now cultivated, 
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was once itself a wilderness, and that 
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that persons of competent skill in hug, 


what had been done could be done |, bandry, who could exhibit evidenc: of 


again; it was answered, that the great 
trees which stood here were pulled 
up by miracles, and that the giants 
and lions were all killed by supernat- 
ural aid, net to be expeeted now. 

If any pointed to tracts of wilder- 
ness recently subdued without mira- 
cles, as difficult of subjugation as any 
that remained, a new host of objectors 
took up the argument; admitted the 
possibility of subduing the wilderness, 
but denied that there was either time 
or resources. ‘It was as much as 
could be done,’ they said, ‘to maintain 
the cultivated field from the encroach- 
ments of the wilderness, and that char- 
ity begins at home. There were 
fences enough to be mended, and 
flocks to be gathered, and weeds to be 
eradicated at home, and_ nothing 
should be done abroad, until the farm 
at home was put in perfect order. 
Beside, where shall we find laborers 
for the whole field? And even were 
all the products of the cultivated part 
devoted to subduing the wilderness, 
it would be in vain: forgetful that 
every newly cultivated acre poured 
into the treasury, thirty, sixty, or an 
hundred fold; and that the resources 
increased, as the work to be done di- 
minished. 

There was after all, another diffi- 


culty, which was, on which side of 
Y> 


the wilderness they should begin; 
some preferring to assail the forests 
immediately contiguous, while others 
preterred going quite the other side. 
This difficulty was however settled by 
the amicable agreement, that both 
sides should be assailed at once, and 
the assault be continued wntil the ser- 
_wants should meet and shake hands in 
the middle. 

In the ancient book already refer- 
red to, and which the nobleman de- 
posited in the hands of his servants, 
there were rules which he directed 
them to follow implicitly in the man- 
agement of the farm; forbidding them 
to make a single unauthorized experi- 
ment. In this book it was provided, 


i friendship to their master, and would 
| make the requisite engagements, might 
|| be reeeived into the household of the 
‘nobleman; and for a season, those 
| who offered themselves were carefully 
| examined, and few were received, who 
| did not consult in some good degree 
| the interests of their master. But ip 
| process of time it came to pass, that 
| from indolence or carelessness, or false 
| tenderness, any person who offered 
himself was sure to be received, how. 
ever deficient in skill, or wanting in 
| the ordinary evidence of friendship 
to the nobleman. The consequence 
was, that many servants unskilled ip 
husbandry, and without friendship to 
the master, became members of his 
| household. These, as might be ex 
pected, were extremely liberal in their 





views, and charitably disposed to 

wards all those servants, whose deport. 

ment in better days would have ensur 

ed their expulsion from the household 

Ifany servants proposed a more stri¢ 
| examination concerning skill, or indus 
|| try, or friendship to their master, with 
|| reference to the admission of servants, 
| they were denounced as uncharitable, 
| bigoted and cruel. Does not charity, 
|| it would be said, hope all things, and 
| believe all things?—Do we know the 
| candidate for admission to be a nov 
lee? Why then should we torment bim 
by unreasonable suspicions, implied 
| in his examination? They could not 
| doubt that he had devoted himself some 
| where faithfully to the acquisition of 
_ agricultural knowledge, and that he 
| 
| 





| 

| 

| was, or would be, as industrious, and 
| skilful, and faithful as themselves; and, 
| as to friendship to the nobleman, “Is 
| it not well known,” they demanded, 
“that he had no enemies? It was um 


| reasonable to think that he had, and 
if any pretended to be his enemies, o! 


| 

' 

| 
| 


even conducted as if they were, ul 
doubtedly they were deceived, or from 
modesty merely exhibited themselves 
as being worse than they were. Be 
| sides, friendship and enmity are feel 
|| ings of the heart, and what have wet 
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a own master we stand or fall.” upon more than two or three@of muck 
et [f, at any time, attempts were made | importonce: and on the whole, they 
“the me expel from the household an idle | concluded, that tares sown sincerely, 
hosel profligate servant, he would inquire || were even better than wheat sown hy- 
full the authority -of the servants to do it, | pocritically. 

a and cry persecution; when instantly, | It was directed in the book of hus- 
spree asif roused by fellow feeling, a host || bandry, that in the cultivation of fruit 
ate of sympathetic brethren would come || trees, particular attention should be 
“that to his aid to denounce his persecutors, | paid tothe root, but the same servants 
false and certify whom It might concern, of | who thought that tares sown. sin- 
fesed his pre-eminent industry, sincerity, } cerely, were better than wheat sown 
biel and skill. In consequence of this . hypocritically, conceived the idea, 
mys state of things, the business of the | that all attention to the roots of trees 
Aship farin, in many parts, was wretchedly | was entirely superfluous labour, that 
ne conducted, Many a field was scarce- || the root-of the tree was dependent on 
ed in ly tilled at all, but was grown over to || the top, not the top upon the root; and 
ip t thorns, and nettles covered the face 1 that all that a skilful husbandman had 
hig thereof, and the stune wall thereof was | need to do, was to keep his trees well 
ee: broken down. Some servants ming- |) pruned. They talked, and wrote and 
thei led tares with the good seed, and some | printed, and went about with great 
- sowed little besides tares. At first in- |) kindness, to open the eyes of other 
‘pore deed, it was done in the night, while | servants to the extreme folly of del- 
osu slept, but at length it was done || ving in the dirt about the roots 
hold openly. If any alledged that a par- || of trees. ‘For what,’ said they, can 
stra ticular servant sowed tares, it was re- | be more beautiful than leaves and blos- 
nda plied, that tares and wheat were so | Soms, OF what more excellent than de- 
wi nearly alike, that none should presume | licious fruit? Let the top of the tree, 
aint malar apecey to discriminate between they said, be duly cultivated, and the 
table them. ‘Tt nad always been disputed, | luxuriant top, if roots be needful, will 
arity, they said, ‘which were tares, and || produce them. If any quoted that 
, oe which were wheat, and that every ser- } passage in the book of husbandry, 
yy thee "aul must judge for himself. ‘The ac- || which apostrophizing a tree says, ‘thou 
is cused thought that he sowed wheat, || bearest uot the root, but the root thee, 
+ hin and his accusers thought that he sowed || it was easy to reply that the passage 
plied tares, and he was as likely to be right || was mistranslated, and that it ought te 
i ne they. Besides, it was all, they said, || be rendered as it does read in the 
raea amatter of mere opinion, for which | original; thou bearest not the branches 
on off 2° man should be accountable. If || but the branches thee. 
eh their fellow servant had in fact sowed Were it alleged, that where atten- 
, and tee he had done it, they did not || tion was paid to the roots of trees, they 
rand pe, sincerely, and of course would | were invariably the most flourishing 
n, “Is : as well accepted to their master, as | and fruitful; the fact would be site. 
nded, “tp who sowed wheat. But, after | times reluctantly admitted, while that 
n° , said they, of what consequence ts the difference was caused by the dif- 
, and what seed a — sows, provided the || ferent mode of culture, would be stren- 
es, of ane is good: What harm can | uously denied. ‘Prove to as,’ they 
e, UN sey be in sowing tares, provided we | would say, ‘that the difference does not 
frome 22? wheat? or even if every seed || arise from soil or position, or the cul- 










produced after this kind, they could 
perceive no such mighty difference 
as to render it a matter of such conse- 
quence what seeds were sown. A- 
mong all the seeds sown upon the 


tivation which you bestow upon the 
top, in common with us; for as long 
as it is possible, that the difference muy 
arise from some ophér-cause, it is abs 
solutely certaift that it is not produced. 
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by your particular mode of cultivation.’ 

Another charge left upon record in 
the book of husbandry, was, that the 
servants should take particular care 
of the sheep and lambs of the flock, to 
see that they were defended against 
the lion, who went about seeking to de- 
vour them. But those servants who 
dreaded so much labor of tilling the 
roots of trees, found the service of keep- 
ing the flock too laborious for pleasure, 
and by searching critically the book of 
husbandry, discovered to their great 
joy that there was no such animal as 
the lion; that the lion so often spoken 
of in the book of husbandry, as such 
a powerful and ferocious animal was 
nothing but the principle of evil per- 
sonified, as it existed in the thunder- 
storms and the diseases of sheep. It is 
well known, they said, that thunder- 
storms roar, that they are noxious to 
lambs, and that they go about, figura- 
tively seeking whom they may figura- 
tively devour. When reminded that 
the book spoke of many lions, though 
of one as chief in strength and feroci- 
ty, it was easy to reply, that thunder- 
storms were numerous, some great and 
some small; the greatest being called 
the old lion, and the rest lions, or 
young lions, according to their power. 
In like manner, they insisted, were the 
diseases of sheep personified, proceed- 
ing, as they all did, from principles 
of disease in the animal called the old 
lion, or the lion, or young lion, as the 
disease was more or less destructive. 
These diseases, it was well known, 
caused sheep to bleat, which, by a 
figure of speech, common in eastern 
countries, might be called roaring, 
and as disease and death decompose 
the bodies of animals, they are fitly 
compared to a lion tearing in pieces 
and devouring his prey. It is scarce- 
ly to be conceived how much rejoicing 
and self-complacency this discovery 
occasioned. The servants who made 
rt and availed themselves of it, deem- 
ed themselves the most learned ser- 
vants on the farm, and to express at 
once their estimation of themselves, 
and their contempt of the old fashion- 
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ed servants, they styled themselves ia. 
tional husbandmen. The irrational 
servants did in this case all to reclaim 
their fellow servants, which could be 
expected of men bereft of reason, or 
who had never had any. They de. 
manded, how the principle of evil in 
diseases and thunder-storms, which 
was a reality, could possibly be illus. 
trated by clothing it with the animated 
powers, and actions of an animal 
which did not exist. What sense 
could there be in calling a traitor a Ju. 
das, had no treacherous Judus exist- 
ed; in calling a miser’s heart, a heart 
of stone, if no such hard material, call. 
ed a stone, had any being; and why 
call the principle of evil in disease and 
thunder, a lion, if there be no such liy- 
ing animal in the wilderness. Does 
not the calling of storms and diseases, 
lions, (said these simple-hearted ser- 
vants,) prove the existence of real li- 
ons? Do the Greeks and eastern na- 
tions illustrate the power of thunder 
and disease by the properties and ac- 
tions of non-existences? Do you find 
any examples of the kind in Homer, 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, or the Tal- 
muds? These questions, demanding 
time,in order to answer them learnedly, 
time was accordingly taken, when, af- 
ter extended research, without being a- 
ble to find an example in point, it was 
profoundly conjectured, that all the 
books, which authorised the illustration 
of the properties of real existences, by 


‘the properties and actions of nothing, 


were destroyed in Herculaneum, or 
burnt in the Alexandrian library. 
Bunyan. 
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REVIEW FOR MONTHLY CONCERTS. 


The American Colonization Society, 
viewed in the light ofa missionary insti- 
tution particularly, has strong claims on 
the prayers and pecuniary sacrifices of 
the Christian public, With that aid 
which it has a right to expect from 
Christians of every denomination in A- 
merica, there is no room to doubt that 
it will soon equal in the extent of its use 
fulness, the older institutions of Gres 

















rae Wg pritain. The Colony, though still in its 

| infancy, ‘*exist and flourishes.”’ It has 
- suficient fortifications for defence; and 
_ ‘thas hands and heurts able and willing 
be fi ,, defend it against all the powers that 


or MB can be arrayed against it in that country. 


de. [i Here, the natives who may be willing to 
Lin fg learn, will be taught the mechanic arts, 
and instructed in the principles of sci- 
ich ence and Christianity. They will find 
lus. other employments for their subsistence, 
ted MB than fighting, plundering, and kidnap. 
mal ing one another, and an end will be put 
nse tothe horrid traffic in human flesh, that 
Jue Bore of Africa and disgrace of christen- 
; dom, without the aid of fleets, and the 
Ist fearful sacrifice cf human life, hitherto 
Patt Hi made. What may be done for Africa on 
‘all. HB, large scale, is ascertained from what 
why has been done on asmall one. Native 
and architects in Freetown have erected a 
te: stone church which would astonish be. 

holders in any of our large cities. Young 
0e$ Hi nen, who six years ago were wild and 
S€S, Bi naked savages, roaming the wilderness, 
Sets arenow making rapid progress in the 
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latin and Greek languages, at Regent’s 
Town, and preparing to become tie fu- 
tue Cyprians and Augustines of the 
Afncan churches. Can Africa, or the 
eforts making for its civilization, and its 


find #iredemption from spiritual bondage, ever 
mer, fame forgotten in the prayers of God’s peo- 
Tale Maple «‘**Ethiopia shall stretch forth her 
ding hands unto God”’—nay, she already 
dl stretches them forth, and the wilderness 
‘ClY) Hibegins to bud and blossom as the rose. 
ly af- The word of the Lord, if it has not yet 
ig a- Me ‘free course;” is beginning to ‘‘run and 
was fae glorified” among the Jews. The ab- 
the Maact of the Report of the London Jews 
en Society given in the course of the past 


nonth, contains a summary of facts rela- 


y by tive to the present state of the Jews and 
ung, MBtheir opening prospects, highly encour- 
1, OF Beging to all who wait for the consolation 


of Israel. The various societies which 


we concerned in meliorating the tem- 


- poral condition, and in promoting the 
salvation of the ancient people of God, 

vill rejoice that instances of satisfactory 
conversion are multiplying, that many 

Jewish young men are pursuing theolo- 

, gical studies in Christian seminaries, with 
els Baview to future employment as minis- 
inst: ters and missionaries—and that the 
* a Scriptures and Tracts are sought for 
mG j vith so much eagerness by many, who, 
Pas ough unconverted, are desirous of 
a ‘arning the way of Go dmore perfectly. 
that Though bonds and imprisonments still 
on await the servants of the Lord at Jerusa- 


‘em, yet they are moved by none of these 
‘ings, ‘Theirsituation however, is per- 
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ilous, and must remain so, till the exist- 
ing differences between the ruling pow- 
ers of that country and the revolted 
Greeks are in some way adjusted. But 
while they are cheerfully laboring to re- 
pair the desolations of the holy city at 
the hazard of their lives, and at the cer- 
tain sacrifice of such privileges as they 
once enjoyed with us, they will not sure- 
ly be forgotten in the purest dovotions 
of American Christians. 

In addition to the interesting intel- 
ligence from the Cherokee mission re- 
ferred to in our last review, it is grati- 
fying to state that Mayhew, one of the 
principal stations among the Choctaws, 
has also been visited with the gracious 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Unhap- 
pily, a great excitement of animal feel- 
ing, which was produced soon after the 
revival commenced, occasioned an ear- 
ly abatement of the spirit of inquiry, 
and added one more to the numberless 
proofs before furnished in the provi- 
dence of God, that it is not the earth- 
quake nor the fire, but ‘‘the still small 
voice,” that summons the sinner from 
the embraces of spiritual death, into the 
liberty of the sons of God. 

The\ mission among the Osages has 
had to encounter various difficulties, 
like all other new establishments, and 
is not even now ina state of equal secu- 
rity with some older stations. But there 
are omens for good. An agricultural es- 
tablishment is formed, and some of the 
Indians discover a disposition, or at 
least a willingness to labour in the 
fields, and exchange their habits of 
indolence and dependence, for habits of 
industry. The garrison of the United 
States, now established in the vicinity of 
these stations, will exert an influence as 
salutary to the missionaries as to the O- 
sages. The schools are increasing. The 
improvements of the children are mark- 
ed and encouraging. 

The Government of the United States 
has expressed in strong terms, its disap- 
probation of the violent measures of the 
pagan party in the Six Nations, (the 
Seneca Indians) for the removal of the 
missionary establishment formed there, 
and has given to that party the assu- 
rance that as no attention is dwe, so none 
will be paid to their representations. 
This together with the expression of 
a hope that the Legislature of New- 
York will provide against any future ob- 
struction to the operations of the mis- 
sion, is highly honorable to the gov- 
ernment, and calls for the gratitude of 
all friends to the-heathen. 

The past month has furnished the a» 
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nual reports of three Domestic Societies, 
each of which occupies an importan! 
sphere of labor, and has fair claims on | 
increased Christian patronage.—The 
Presbyterian Education Society, auxilia- 
ry to the Board of Education established 





six years ago, and has under its care 
103 young men, who are devoted in 
their views to the sacred ministry. 
The receipts of the Society have been 
more than $7000. The future ministers 
of our churches and missionaries to the 
heathen, are thus trafned up for an in 

ealculable amount of usefulness, by the 
united aid of thousands among the rich 
and poor, who are unknown to each 
other now, but who will rejoice together 
hereafter in the presence of that God 
whose service they honor. Within ten 
years more than 700 young men have 
been assisted in obtaining an education 
for the ministry. Shortly they will all 
have entered on their work—and who 
can tell the amount of good resulting 
from their labors to the cause of Zion! 

It is grateful to the heart of piety to 
notice the efforts of the benevolent in 
any part in the world, and in any sphere 
of usefulness. Few institutions are per- 
haps accomplishing more in the cause of 
Christ than the London Tract Society. 
The past year has witnessed the flowing 
out of more than ten millions of little 
vills of spiritual instruction and consola- 
tion from this single fountain. These 
have carried health and joy, more or less 
abundnatly, to nearly every part of the 
world. Nor are the direct labors of this 
Society alone to be contemplated with 
pleasure. It is communicating an im- 
pulse to the exercise of similar benefi- 
eence, to hundreds of minor Societies 
scattered over Christendom. Its influ- 
ence is felt, where its Tracts, and even 
its name are unknown. It is the parent 
of all, or nearly all, the Tract Societies 
in the world, and like an affectionste 
mother nourishes them all. Itisa pleas 
ing fact too, that the demand for Tracts 
is every year increasing. They are loud- 
ly called for by millions who but recent- 
ly have heard of the Christian name; 
and they are prevailing like the waters 
of the Floo: over the high hill and the 
mountains, giving rich promise, of des- 
truction to human wickedness, and of 
safety to all who are within the Ark. 

Revivals continue to biess our Ameri- 
gan Zion. In Dorchester there is evidence 
of the presence of God with his people, 
and the number.of anxious inquirers in- 
ereases from week to week. In Salem, 


we are informed that the good work we 





| 
by the General Assembly, was formed 
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have before mentioned progresses, ana 
that several hundred souls are under dee 
impressions, The revivals in Salim 
N. Y. and North Lyme, Conn. will se 
| recollected with gratitude and praise to 
| God. The calling of “00 souls home to 
| Christ in the one, and of 70 in the other 
| is indeed a rich display of divine grace, 
| The labors of the firs’ Protestant minis. 
terin Detroit have recently been follow. 
e by 5 hopeful conve rsions—a large 
number among a population of 1500 a). 
most wholly Roman Catholic. Exten- 
sive revivals are still mentioned in Vip. 
ginia and North Carolina. Scarcely any 
| paper reaches us from the South, which 
| does not brng with it fresh tidings of 
| the triumphs of the Cross, More minute 
| statements of the exercises of the new 
| converts, of the manner in which they 
/are instructed while under conviction, 
| of the great truths by which their atten. 
tion is arrested, and their hopes are in- 
} spired, would be highly satisfactory to 
| 


Christians at a distance from. such 


| 
‘scenes of Divine operation. But with. 
| out a Knowledge of the ministers whom 
| God honors as his instruments, we are 
| permitted to rejoice only ‘with fear and 
trembling, ’ over the declared conver. 
| sion of thousands to the faith of Jesus, 
|| Revivals are mentioned at Stevensville, 
|| Virginia, where more than two hundred 
| have been baptized within two months, 
}and the work is still progressive. In 
Goochland, where 60 have been added,& 
nearly 100 tothe church at South Anna, 
| What though Satan comes down in 
great wrath? [sit not beceuse his time 
| isshort? What though the enemies of 
the Cross affect to despise the labors of 


missionaries, and the sacrifices of hum- 
ble Christians—what though they multi- 
ply the reproaches and calumnies—what 
though they disseminate far and wide 
their corrupt principles through the 
press and active agents—what though 
they boast of their numbers, their learn- 
|| ing, their wisdom and their wealth, and 
prophesy with confidence the early dis- 
appointment of all the expectations of 
Zion’s friends and the continued tri- 
umphs of paganism in lands yet unen- 
| lightened—do we not know that they 
|| imagine a vain thing—that he who sit- 
|| teth in the heavens shall laugh; that the 
|} Lord will have them in derision? Sure- 
| ly. they will be broken with a rod of 
iron, unless they submit themselves; for 
| the decree is declared, ‘‘l have set my 
king on my holy hill of Zion, andT will 
| give him the heathen for his inheritance 
| and the uttermost parts of the earth fer 
his possession.’ 
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paper, published at Lexington, Ken. 
gist ult. contains a communication from 
a Jew of the name of Wolff, giving an 
account of his conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith. The following is an abstract 
He was born in the city of London in 
1797; received a Hebrew education and 
Jearnt a trade; came to New York in 
1519; was soon after led by divine prov- 
idence intothe African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, where he heard a sermon 
fom a coloured man by the name of 
Paul, from Matt. xxiii, 37—**O Jernsa- 
lem,” &c.; the prayer which preceded 
had made him angry, the naming of the 
text yet more exasperated him—but he 
‘could not decently retire, and in the 
course of the sermon he bacame quite 
nelted down, and solicitous about hs 
piritual welfare; he strove to conquer 


rmained very unhappy for the space of 
three years; when he went to Philadel- 
phia; there the wretched state of his 
nind forbade him to tarry long, and he 
departed for Pittsburg and New Orleans; 
hestopt however, at Steubenville, where 
wete no Jews, and where he frequently 
attended meeting. Hisconvictions that 
he must be born again or perish, con- 
tinued, though he steadily resisted them; 
itlength he was brought to the resolu- 
lion to search the Old and New Testa- 
nents diligently, and to lay prejudice 
wide. The result was a firm persuasion 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, and a joy- 
lil acceptance of himas the only Sav- 
our. He was baptized Nov. 18:23, 
ind united with the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Washington, Ky.—The narra 

tive is given ina style of much simplici- 
ly, and indicates not only a solid under- 
tanding, but an ardent desire for the 
tonversion of his kinsmen according to 
the flesh. The edjtors of the Luminary 
lemark on the narrative as follows: 

‘One remarkable fact connected with 
this conversion to the Christian faith, is, 
the exceedingly deliberate process by 
which the evidence was weighed, and 
the truth at last embraced From the 
frst entrance of convictions into his 
mind, under the appeal of an African | 
Paul, to his final and full reception of 
Jesus Christ, four years elapsed—mark. 
td by all those scattered convictions and 
Yovs—by those alternations of doubt 
and trust, of despair and hope, of in- 
lerest and of a sense of duty, which 
Might have been expected in the case 
‘fa etricken yet hostitating Jew. Se 


Ow 


~~» 


the convictions excited within him, and 
sicceeded to a considerable extent, but 





Obituary—Mr. Philip Taylor. 


A JEWISH CONVERT. 
“The Western Luminary,” a religious 
| 
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far from being even most distantly char- 
geable with interested motives in this 
great change, it is obvious that he re- 
sisted, so tong as he could or as he dare. 
the call of the Spirit to repentance and 
Christianity.’— Boston Recorder. 

Rev. Mr. CRANE, late Missionary to to the Tus- 
carora Indians, is now employed on an agency for 
the collection of funds, by the United Foreign Mis- 
sion Soci: ty. On the second sabbath in August, he 


obtained #100 from the three Presbyt: rian congrega- 
tions of Utica, Whit. sboro and New-Hartford, N. Y. 


The Rev. Dr. WM. NEILL, Pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Spruce-strect, Philadelphia, has 
been elected President of Dickinson College, Car= 
lisle, Pennsyivania. 


St 


On the evening of the 9th inst. at his 
residence in Clinton, Oneida Co., after 
a sudden and severe illness of only 30 
hours, Mr. Philip Taylor, aged 55 years. 
He was long an active and worthy mem- 
ber of the church of Christ.—He had 
enough and tospare of the good things 
of this life, and his hand was everopen 
for charitable and benevolent distri- 
bution. He lived emphatically, the life 
of a Christian; and his death was mark- 
ed at once by a deep sense of his own 
imperfections, and by the lively exer- 
cise of faith in the Redeemer. The fol- 
lowing sketch of his last moments has 
been communicated to us, by one who 
attended him. 

Two or three hours after he was taken 
ill, he said to his daughter who was sup- 
porting him, ‘*My dear child, you are 
now wiping the sweat from your father’s 
dy nz lips—you have covenanted to be 
the Lord’s; do live more and more de- 
voted to that God whom I hope you love 
and serve. Be careful to honour the 
religion of Jesus Christ, and never dis- 
honour that Holy name by which you 
are called. Should my life be spared, 
| hope I should live more in the way of 
duty; but Iam afraid I should not—I have 
made so many promises and have kept 
them so poorly. I have a wicked and 
deceitful heart to combat with, which dis- 
convagesme. But Ido think that now, 
with the assistance of my heavenly Fa- 
ther, I should live more devoted to him; 
and try to do more for the advancement 
of my dear Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
world.” 

Some time in the course of the night, 
when a near relative came to him he said 
**O what can I say to you, this one thing 
I will say—You must be born again, or 
you cannot see the kingdom of heaven. 
Do not let any thing in my example be 
the means of ruining your soul forever; 
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give God your heart in the days of your 
outh.” 

. He often prayed that the will of the 
Lord might be done, that God might be 
glorified by him whetherhe was yet to 
live or die. ‘*In thee O Lord” said he 
‘sdoI put my trust unworthy as I am.” 
‘*Q Lord for Jesus’ sake grant that I 
may behold thee with an eye of faith in 
this trying hour.” ‘*O Lord thou hast 
given me every earthly good, O deny 
me not thy presence which is life, but 
through the atoning blood of Jesus Christ 
who alone is worthy, grant me a safe en- 
trance through the dark valley; suffer 
me not to dishonor thee in my death as 
Ihave too often in my life.” Alluding 
to the perspiration that was occasioned 
by his excruciating pain he said ‘‘I sweat, 
but I do not sweat drops of blood.” ** Why 
-should a living mancomplain?” ‘**O the 
agonies of a bleeding Saviour?” 

He was asked if he enjoyed that light 
and comfort that was desirable in that 
hour of distress. He replied, ‘‘not as I 
could wish, and no wonder, for I have 
been a rebellious child—1 have not kept 
the commandments of the Lord—O do 
pray for me that I may have divine sup- 
port: O Lord thou art ready to pardon 
repenting sinners—thou art a present 
help in every time of trouble.” The 
Lord is righteous—in Him will I put my 
trust—Yea, I will trust in God; ‘*Though 
he slay me, yet will I trut in him.” In 
the course of the day, he requested one 
of his attending physicians to pray with 
him; and being asked what he wished 
him to pray for, he replied—‘ ‘Stand still 
and see the salvation of God.” A few 
hours before he died, he was heard to 
Jament that his dear companion, then 
sick in another apartment, could not be 
with him to close his eyes He prayed 
for her—committed his child to the Lord 
—prayed for his family—for the church 
—for his beloved Pastor, and for the 
cause of his Redeemer on earth. He 
conversed separately with each member 
of his family that was present; and then, 
alluding to his companion, remurked 
that he wished to see her once more, to 
bid her a long farewell. She accord- 


ingly was carried to his bed-side;—-and || 


taking her by the hand, he said, that he 
was about to leave her.—‘‘Yes,” she 
replied; ‘‘and I shall be but a step be- 
hind you in the eternal world.” They 
eonversed together for a moment, and 
embracing, bid each other farewell till 
they should meet again in the world of 
spirits — Western Recorder. 


Ordination. —At a meeting of the As- 


| Augusta, Mon. con. by Dea. Lebbeus Camp, 


| Bethel, Mrs, H. Stewart, 4; Miss J. Kenney, 2; 


| Lima, Society of Foreign. Missions, 


| Batavia, Contrib. 
| Buffalo, Mrs. Kibbe, 


| Onondaga Hollow, Contrib. 


| Ofisco, Mrs. Wilcox, 


Utica Missionary Depository. 


sociation of the Western District of the 
County ef New-Haven, in that city, Aug, 
17th and 18th, Mr. Benjamin Chase re. 
ceived ordination as an Evangelist, Sep. 
mon by Rev. Dr. Spring, of N. York, on 
the divine institution of the Christian 


| ministry, from Acts 26. 17, 18, 


tt 
Utica Missionary Depository. 
Received for the A. B C.F. M. from 
26th July, to 26th August. 


Onondaga, A coll. in the Ist relig so, by Mr, 
Hezekiah Sttong, % 

Pompey, 2d church, mon. con. by Rev, Tru- 
man Baldwin, 19 7 


8 4 
Verona, From ladies, 3 pr. socks, 
Ludlowville, Coll, at mon. con. 12 © 


Received the foliowing sums by the hand of Re, 
Abijah Crane—Collected as follows; viz, 


Mentz, Mr. Gibbs, 1 

Hopewell, Rev. Joseph Merrell, 3d pay. to ed- 
ucate Moses P. Merrell, 12; a friend of miss, 
4; do. do, 25¢, F 

Geneva, E. P. Hastings, 5; P. Hastings, 1; H. 
Hastings, 1; Mr. Gray, 1; 

Rushville, Mr. Oven Green, 
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Augustus Stewart, 3; private contrib, 1,87; 
Canandaigua, Mon. con. coll, 


Warsaw, Mon. con, 


Lockport, Mr. A. Kent, 

Cambria, Coll. at Presbytery, 

Lewiston, A friend of miss. 

Barre, Chil. of Rev. Mr. Rawson 

Bergen, Mrs, Coan, 1; Rev. H. Halsey, 3; 

Riga, Contrib. Ist Monday in July. 

Rochester, My, Josiah Bissell, 6; a friend of 
miss. 1,09; dos 2; do. 50¢. do 1; do. 2; Mr. 
Matthews, 1; R. Beach, 1; Dr. Ensworth, 1; 
Esq. Pomeroy, 1; P. Smith 1; Mr. Brooks, 2; 
Mr, West, 10; A. Samson, Esq. 2; 318 

Palmyra, (w. par.) Mon. eon. 12 26, G. Beck- 
with, 5, Dea. H. Jessup, 5; Dea. J. Foster, 
Dea. H. Foster and a friend, 1, each; 

Phelps, For. miss. so. 12; mon. con, 1; 

Lyons, George McLarin, 1,50; Maj. E. Price, 
5; Mr. Taft, 3; Capt. Tower, 3; Mr. Leach, 
1,25; F. White, Mr. Kingsbury, Mr. Gale, 
J. Gilbert, and a friend, 1, each; individuals, 
2,11; 20 % 

Paimyra, (east par.) Dea. Foster, Mr, Savers ~~ 
hill, Dea. Mason, Esq. Reeve, Mr. Clark, | 
Rev. A. Eggleston, 1, each; individuals, 57¢. 

Newark, Capt. Miller, 


ie 


os. 


26 9% 
13 O 


~ee SSre 


Salina, Contrib. 

Auburn, “ion, con. 25; a friend of miss. 5; 
Skaneateles, Dea. Rhodes, 

Pompey, W. Hill, Rev, M. Panuel, 


seseunesn 


Pompey. (E. Hill,) Dea. Woodford, E. Conklin, 
J. Jerome, I, Jerome, J. Chappell, Mrs. F, 
Marsh, Miss L. Lothrop, each 1; individuals, 
1,75; contrib, 12,69; 21 4 
Marcellus, Fem, char. so. Mrs. A. Parsons, Tr 
10; mon. con. 4; J. R. Kellogg, 1; 150 
Cazenovia, Aux. miss. so. 6; mon. con. 3; priv 
contrib. 12; Esq. Beckwith, 1; 22 
Peterboro, Ur. Norton, 1; Esq. Huntington, 1; ag 
State of N. York, A friend of miss, # 
Vernon, Rev. J. Sargeant, balance due on 
Memoirs of Obookiah, 1@ 
——— a 
Amount of Cash, #443 7 
ABIJAH THOMAS, geht: 


—-Sao— , 
Errata,—Page 247, last column, 10th line from bot 
tom, for their only, read only their. Page 241, fink 
svlump, line 21st frem the bottom, tor the, read 
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fe lapse of any considerable period, fatal to distinctness of recollection in detail, and 
hen to. accuracy in remembering general results. The duty and interest of the con- 
jctors of the daily press lead them to'spread before theit readers the news of the day. 


@icther it be true, false, or exaggerated, time alone‘can decide, In this way the 


York, | 


C*hraics' 
i LT ISt) 


yst contradictory accounts follow each other in rapid succession, and a confusion re- 
its of names, dates, and places, beyond the power of the cursory reader to remove. 
here are few persons, who, after having for the last fifteen years, read one or two 
‘ily newspapers, almost every one of which has contained intelligetice from the late 
panish possessions in America, can give even an accurate outline of the present state 
ihe free governments there. ‘There are probably few, who, without having bestow- 
| particular attention on the subject, would be able to state much in detail the pro- 
ess of the revolution in Greece; an event which is daily growing in importance. Even 
e events of the three or four last years in Spain, extraordinary as they have been in 
eir character and result, can be but imperfeetly understood by those, who have re- 
‘ted to nO-other:méans of information than the cursory perusal of the newspapers. 
Nor do our national politics less deserve and require a work of this‘kiad. It need 
tbe urged that the record of them contained in the newspapers is far too cumbrous 
preservation. Few perons preserve a file of newspapers; and the abundance of 
raneous matter'in them, as well as the plan.and object of the daily press, render the 
wspapers an inconvenient manual record of political events. The state papers sub- 
ited annually to,congress’are rather the materials for a political histury than a polit- 
| history itself. They are too volumnious to be conveniently preserved. Not being 
blished for sale, it is not very’easy to procure a regular supply of them from year to 
r; and when tlrese two difficulties are overcome, a selection and a condensation of 


mm are necessary, before they can conveniently be used as_a historical record of our 


onkhn, 
Mrs. F, 


litics, It would seem then that there must be an evident utility in a judicious histo- 
of the public political business from year to year. The doings and debates of con- 
ss would furnish the chief materials for this history; the state papers printed by or- 
of congress would contain the proper ilhistrations and vouchers; while such public 
litical proceeding'’s of the various states, as connected themselves with the subjects 
ated in congress, might be added, to complete the survey of this part of our con- 
nporary history. 

‘he. politics of our country are not all that deserve a connected historical relation. 
jits great interests,the national industry inal] its forms,the varieus arts and pursuits 
which the public. wealth is accumulated, distributed, consumed, and reproduced, 
so many sub#ects which deserve a record. Al whovare called.to think, counsel 
lact on these subjects, stand in need, it would seem, of a conuected view from year 
year of the facts and occurrences of moment, ih reference, to these great interests. 
¢ progress of improvement aimong-us would bettcr be understood, if, at the close of 
year, a view. of its march in every part of the country were presented. The great 
bidity of our growth, the extension of our territory, the multiplication of our num- 
's, the accumulation of national wealth are ail circumstances, which, render sucli.a 
Ww more necessary‘in this country, than in others where society is wholly -or nearly 
onary, 

f the nation,as'such, furnishes so many subjects for an annual history of its progress, 
states, as separate political bodies, ate severally the scenes of very important trans- 
ions. Phe happy division of powers between the national and staté sovereignries (by 
ich, in all national concerns the weakest member of the confederacy is protected by 
whole power of the union; while the general government is relieved from the odi- 
of municipal administration) is, beyond all question, the most sighal discovery in 
ian politics. “The mote it is contemplated, the more its beauty, its wisdom, and 
vast utility appear. But it is evident, that the partition of powers gives. an impor- 
ce, unknown in other countries, to local affairs. Our national interests are not our 
y great interests, “All our important concerns are not transacted at the capital. In 
rope the king may be the state, as-one ofthe most famous kings declared he was; 
| the metropolis may be the nation. -But it is not'so here. Atlairs of great interest, 
freat dignity, and of great-historical moment are often transacted in this country, 
hin the limits of a state. Besides.our National Register, therefore, we propose to 
sent, under the head 6f each state in the union, a suecinct aceount of whatever of 
terai interest has. occurred ‘in each state réspectively, inthe course of the year. 
ha-view of what is doing and o¢eurring in every part of the confederacy, brought 
hin-a. compags‘and into a form, in which itis ‘conveniently accessible to all, must 
e the Pood effect of making citizensin sections of the country remote from each 
er, acquainted “with their mutdal condition, and consequently of impressing them 
te strongly With the vastriess of the resourses distributed throughout the land, and 
h the excellence vof the federative system, Which binds its numeyous and distant 
‘s into a Well compacted whole. : gales he ada ai 
he present périod appears'to be favourable to'an undertaking, like that which is 
V proposed. Itis generally understood that the politics of Ew#epe have undergone 





a oonsiderable change, sinee the overthrow of Napoleon. A very important alliance 
the prncipal contuental sovereigns has succeeded to his individual domination, 7 
refusal of England to become a purty to this alhance, and her dissent from its coungg 
on some highly important occasions have given an aspect to European politics, om; 
ous of still farther struggles. The avowed principle of the sovereign allies, that th 
are leagued to resist all political reforms not suggested by themselves, and the ge 
ral reaction of the people against a policy of such primitive despotism give a pecuj 
interest tothe political condition of ihe other hemisphere... As the question there 
between popular liberty and a despotism if sometimes mild yet always absolute, it } 
become the first occasion, on which the people of America have been able, heartily a 
without qualification, to take a side with one of the parties in European politics, 9 
eat scene in this struggle is hardly brought to a close in Spain, and another in Gree 
1s in full action. To throw the stronger light on the events in these countries a 
on the posture of the leading states of Europe, we propose, in our first volume, to p 
sent our readers with a history of the Holy Alliance and a sketch of the great natig 
events, which have transpired sinc < its formation by the treaty at Paris,Sept. 26,18] 
But nothing in the old world cai be considered as so important as the era which } 
just commenced in the new. Leaving out of consideration the astonishing develp 
ment of our own resources as a nation, the erection of the new states in Spanish Ame 
ica is incontestably an event of an importance equalled by that of no other in mode 
history, since our own revolution. The revolutions by which the erection of the 
states has been brought about; the vicissitudes which still mark the progress of some 
them; the menaces from Europe of an attempt to reduce them to colonial subjectio 
and the solemn yoice, in which our government has spoken of such an interference,; 
circumstances which call the attention of the politician to this, part of the Americ 
continent. They create a necessity, perhaps before unknown, of collecting andd 
fusing information among our citizens, whose free institutions give a value to priy 
opinion, which it no where else possesses, and of consequence produce a demand 
the best means, by which the formation of private opinion, can be aided. | The 
portant progress already made in some of these new states and the interesting politid 
condition of all have decided us to introduce into our first volume a narrative of the 
history, from the commencement of the revolutionary moyements to the present tim 
For the purposes, at which we have hinted, no vehicle seems better adapted tt 
An Annual Register of History and Politics, on the general plan on which the works 
this kind are conducted in tngland and France; with such improvements. as the pec 
liar conditions of things in America has suggested. With the varying aspect of 
political world, at home and abroad, different.parts of the plan will require one 
fess expansion, and reasonable latitude must also be reserved for such modificatia 
of its contents in proportion and distribution, as experience may dictate or the publ 


aor: call for. With this understanding, the general plan will comptise the 
owing parts. 
Part 1. General History. 
I. History of the United States of America for the year containing 
1°. An account of all events of national importance, especially of the doings of e0 
gress. Under this head, the most important speeches will be given as reported 
the National Intelligencer. 


2°. An account of all events of importance, in the several states, not already relate 
under the former head, 
II. History of the several independent states of America south of the United State 
for the year, viz. Mexico, Columbia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru: Brazil. 
NI. History of the several states of Europe for the year. 
Part Il. Chronicle, 
Notices of important and curious events, not forming a part of the general histo! 
cal narrative, 
Appendix to the Chronicle 
Important State Papers. ‘| Notices of Inventions and Discoveries. 
Remarkable. Trials and. Law Cases. | Obituary Notices of Distinguished Charet 
Statistical Tables. General Miscellany. 


It will be the endeavour of the editor to execute the work, on the foregoing. plan, 
such a manner as to condense the greatest amount of fact into the most intelligible for 
On the topics, which connect themselves with party politics, he will study a mode 
impartiality, It will be his duty rather to collect and arrange the materials for fom 
ing a judgment, thanto assume the province of expressing one; and his wish a 
aim, in this respect, will be, that his work may exhibit something of the tranquillt 
and fairness of history. A work ofthe character indicated appears to him worthy ‘ 

being diligently performed; and thus performed likely to:be useful, both\as a vehi 
of present infor fhation and as a conyenignt book of reference. 

Gambridge, March 1, 1924, EDWARD EVERETT; 
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